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AS RECALLED BY HIMSELF. 


“ OHIYESA.” 


I. My First Day IN SCHOOL. 


-HE-E-YE-SA!” It was my name 

that rolled forth in a sonorous call 
from a low log cabin which stood just 
around a bend of the Big Sioux River in 
Dakota. The loop forms a!most a complete 
circle, and the land within was heavily 
timbered with soft maple and elm trees 
which afforded some protection from the 
strong sweep of the prairie winds. The 
man who had built the cabin—it was his 
first house, and therefore he was proud of 
it—was tall and manly-looking. He stood 
in front of his pioneer home with a reso- 
lute face. 


the white man and was defeated and 
made a prisoner of war at Davenport, 
Iowa. It was because of his meditations 
during those four years in a military 
prison that he had severed himself from 
his tribe and taken up a homestead. He 
declared that he would never join in an- 
other Indian outbreak, but would work with 
his hands for the rest of his life. 

“T have hunted every day,” he said, 
“for the support of my family. I some- 
times chase the deer all day. One must 
work, and work hard, whether chasing the 
deer or planting corn. After all, the corn- 
planting is the surer provision.” 

These were my father’s new views, and 
in this radical change of life he had per- 
suaded a few other families to join him. 
They formed a little colony at Flandreau, 
on the Big Sioux River. 

To be sure, his beginnings in civiliza- 





tion had not been attended with all the 
success that he had hoped for. One year 
the crops had been devoured by grass- 
hoppers, and another year ruined by 
drought. But he was still satisfied that 
there was no alternative for the Indian. 
He was now anxious to have his boys learn 
the English language and something about 
books, for he could see that these were the 
“bow and arrows” of the white man. He 
had been into Manitoba that very summer, 
and with difficulty found and recovered me, 
his youngest son, from whom he had been 


| separated ever since the outbreak of 1862. 
He had been accustomed to the buffalo- | 
skin tepee all his life, until he opposed | 


He called once more, and at last a faint 
reply came from behind a swell of land. 


| Soon the sound of horses’ hoofs were heard, 
| and in another minute half a dozen wild 


ponies with a wild-looking boy upon the 
back of one of them came over the rise 
in a hot chase towards the cabin. The boy 
rider raised again and again his lariat over 
his head, until, panting, they halted before 


| the door. 


“ Ohiyesa, I have said that you will have 


| to go to school to learn the ways of the 





white man. It is time. You may take one 
of the ponies and ride over now to the 
school-house.” 

I remember quite well how I felt as I 
stood there with eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“ And what am I to do at the school?” 
I asked finally, with much embarrassment.’ 

“You will be taught the language of 
the white man, and also how to count your 
money and tell the prices of your horses 
and of your furs. The white teacher will 
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first teach you the signs by which you can 
make out the words on their books. They 
call them A, B, C, and so forth. Old as I 
am, I have learned some of them.” 

The matter having been thus far ex- 
plained, I was soon on my way to the 
little mission school, two miles distant over 
the prairie. There was no clear idea in 
my mind as to what I had to do, but as I 
galloped along the road I turned over and 
over what my father had said, and the 
more I thought of it the less I was satisfied. 
Finally I said aloud: 

“Why do we need a sign language, when 
we can both hear and talk?” And uncon- 
sciously I pulled on the lariat and the pony 
came to a stop. I suppose I was half cu- 
rious and half in dread about this “ learn- 
ing white men’s ways.” Meanwhile the 
pony had begun to graze. 

While thus absorbed in thought, I was 
suddenly startled by the yells of two other 
Indian boys and the noise of their ponies’ 
hoofs. 1 pulled the pony’s head up just 
as the two strangers also pulled up and 
stopped their panting ponies at my side. 
They stared at me for a minute, while I 
looked at them out of the corners of my 
eyes. 

“Where are you going? Are you going 
to our school?” volunteered one of the boys 
at last. 

To this I replied timidly: “ My father 
told me to go to a place where the white 
men’s ways are taught, and to learn the 
sign language.” 

“That’s good—we are going there too! 
Come on, Red Feather, let’s try another 
race! I think, if we had not stopped, my 
pony would have outrun yours. Will you 
race with us?” he continued, addressing 
me; and we all started our ponies at full 
speed. 

I soon saw that the two strange boys 
were riding erect and soldier-like. “ That 
must be because they have been taught to 
be like the white man,” I thought. I al- 
lowed my pony a free start and leaned 
forward until the animal drew deep breaths, 
then I slid back and laid my head against 
the pony’s shoulder, at the same time rais- 
ing my quirt, and he leaped forward with a 
will! I yelled as I passed the other boys, 
and pulled up when I reaced the crossing. 
The others stopped, too, and surveyed pony 
and rider from head to foot, as if they had 
never seen us before. 

“You have a fast pony. Did you bring 
him back with you from Canada?” Red 
Feather asked. “I think you are the son 
of Many Lightnings, whom he brought 
home the other day,” the boy added. 

“Yes, this is my own pony. My uncle 
in Canada always used him to chase the 
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buffalo, and he has ridden him in many 
battles.” I spoke with considerable pride. 

“Well, as there are no more buffalo to 
chase now, your pony will have to pull the 
plow like the rest. But if you ride him to 
school, you can join in the races. On the 
holy days the young men race horses, too.” 
Red Feather and White Fish spoke both 
together, while I listened attentively, for 
everything was strange to me. 

“What do you mean by the ‘holy 
days’?” I asked. 

“Well, that’s another of the white peo- 
ple’s customs. Every seventh day they call 
a ‘holy day,’ and on that day they go to a 
‘Holy House,’ where they pray to their 
Great Mystery. They also say that no one 
should work on that day.” 

This definition of Sunday and church- 
going set me to thinking again, for I never 
knew before that there was any difference 
in the days. 

“But how do you count the days, and 
how do you know what day to begin with?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, that’s easy! The white men have 
everything in their books. They know how 
many days in a year, and they have even 
divided the day itself into so many equal 
parts; in fact, they have divided them.again 
and again until they know how many times 
one can breathe in a day,” said White Fish, 
with the air of a learned man. 

“That’s impossible,” I thought, so I 
shook my head. 

By this time we had reached the second 
crossing of the river, on whose bank stood 
the little mission school. Thirty or forty 
Indian children stood about, curiously 
watching the newcomers as we came up 
the steep bank. I realized for the first 
time that I was an object of curiosity, and 
it was not a pleasant feeling. On the other 
hand, I was considerably interested in the 
strange appearance of these school-children. 

They all had on some apology for white 
man’s clothing, but their pantaloons be- 
longed neither to the order short nor to the 
long. Their coats, some of them, met only 
half-way by the help of long strings. 
Others were lapped over in front, and held 
‘on by a string of some sort fastened round 
the body. Some of their hats were brim- 
less and others without crowns, while most 
were fantastically painted. The hair of 
all the boys was cut short, and, in spite of 
the evidences of great effort to keep it 
down, it stood erect like porcupine quills. 
I thought, as I stood on one side and took 
a careful observation of the motley gather- 
ing, that if I had to look like these boys in 
order to obtain something of the white 
man’s learning, it was time for me to rebel. 


The boys played ball and various other 
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games, but I tied my pony to a tree and 
then walked up to the school-house and 
stood there as still as if I had been glued 
to the wall. Presently the teacher came 
out and rang a bell, and all the children 
went in, but I waited for some time before 
entering, and then slid inside and took the 
seat nearest the door. I felt singularly out 
of place, and for the twentieth time wished 
my father had not sent me. 

When the teacher spoke to me, I had 
not the slightest idea what he meant, so 
I did not trouble myself to make any dem- 
onstration, for fear of giving offense. Fi- 
nally he asked in broken Sioux: “ What 


is your name?” Evidently he had not 


been among the Indians long, or he would 
not have asked that question. It takes a 
tactician and a diplomat to get an Indian 
to tell his name! The poor man was com- 
pelled to give up the attempt and resume 
his seat on the platform. 

He then gave some unintelligible direc- 
tions, and, to my great surprise, the pupils 
in turn held their books open and talked 
the talk of a strange people. Afterward 
the teacher made some curious signs upon 


a blackboard on the wall, and seemed to. 


ask the children to read them. To me they 
did not compare in interest with my bird’s- 
track and fish-fin studies on the sands. I 
was something like a wild cub caught over- 
night, and appearing in the corral next 
morning with the lambs. I had seen noth- 
ing thus far to prove to me the good of 
civilization. 

Meanwhile the children grew more fa- 
miliar, and whispered references were made 
to the “new boy’s” personal appearance. 
At last he was called “ Baby ” by one of the 
big boys; but this was not meant for him 
to hear, so he did not care to hear. He 
rose silently and walked out. He did not 
dare to do or say anything in departing. 
The boys watched him as he led his pony 
to the river to drink and then jumped upon 
his back and started for home at a good 
pace. They cheered as he started over the 
hills: “ Hoo-oo! hoo-oo! there goes the 
long-haired boy!” 

When I was well out of sight of the 
school, I pulled in my pony and made him 
walk slowly home. 

“Will going to that place make a man 
brave and strong?” I asked myself. “TI 
must tell my father that I cannot stay here. 
I must go back to my uncle in Canada, who 
taught me to hunt and shoot and to be a 
brave man. They might as well try to 
make a buffalo build houses like a beaver 
as to teach me to be a white man,” I 
thought. 

It was growing late when at last I ap- 
peared at the cablm. “Why, what is the 
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matter?” quoth my old grandmother, who 
had taken especial pride in me as a prom- 
ising young hunter. Really, my face had 
assumed a look of distress and mental pres- 
sure that frightened the superstitious old 
woman. She held her peace, however, 
until my father returned. 

“Ah,” she said then, “I never fully 
believed in these new manners! The Great 
Mystery cannot make a mistake. I say it 
is against our religion to change the cus- 
toms that have been practiced by our people 
ages back—so far back that no one can 
remember it. Many of the school-children 
have died, you have told me. It is not 
strange. You have offended Him, because 
you have made these children change the 
ways he has given us. I must know more 
about this matter before I give my con- 
sent.” Grandmother had opened her mind 
in unmistakable terms, and the whole fam- 
ily was listening to her in silence. 

Then my hard-headed father broke the 
pause. “ Here is one Sioux who will sac- 
rifice everything to win the wisdom of the 
white man! We have now entered upon 
this life, and there is no going back. Be- 
sides, one would be like a hobbled pony 
without learning to live like those among 
whom we must live.” 

During father’s speech my eyes had been 
fixed upon the burning logs that stood on 
end in the huge mud chimney in a corner 
of the cabin. I didn’t want to go to that 
place again; but father’s logic was too 
strong for me, and the next morning I had 
my long hair cut, and started in to school 
in earnest. 

I obeyed my father’s wishes, and went 
regularly to the little day-school, but as 
yet my mind was in darkness. What has 
all this talk of books to do with hunting, or 
even with planting corn? I thought. The 
subject occupied my thoughts more and 
more, doubtless owing to my father’s de- 
cided position on the matter; while, on the 
other hand, my grandmother’s view of this 
new life was not encouraging. 

I took the situation seriously enough, 
and I remember I went with it where all 
my people go when they want light—into 
the thick woods. I needed counsel, and 
human counsel did not satisfy me. I had 
been taught to seek the “Great Mystery” 
in silence, in the deep forest or on the 
height of the mountain. There were no 
mountains here, so I retired into the woods. 
I knew nothing of the white man’s religion; 
I only followed the teaching of my an- 
cestors. 

When I came back my heart was strong. 
I desired to follow the new trail to the end. 
I knew that, like the little brook, it must 
lead to larger and larger ones until it be- 
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came a resistless river, and I shivered to 
think of it. But again I recalled the teach- 
ings of my people, and determined to imi- 
tate their undaunted bravery and stoic res- 
ignation. However, I was far from having 
realized the long, tedious years of study 
and confinement before I could begin to 
achieve what I had planned. 

It was now twelve years since the Min- 
nesota massacre, when the youngest son of 
Jacob Eastman, formerly called Many 
Lightnings, had been betrayed and led over 
the Canadian line. From that time his 
father had not seen or heard of him until 
he found him early that summer near Fort 
Ellice, Manitoba. Here was his family re- 
united at last under the new conditions, 
and he never lost an opportunity to im- 
press upon the mind of his boy the impor- 
tance of work and education. That young- 
est boy was myself. 

It appears remarkable to me now that 
my father, thorough Indian as he was, should 
have had such deep and sound conceptions 
of a true civilization. But there is the 
contrast—my father’s mother! whose faith 
in her people’s philosophy and training 
could not be superseded by any other 
allegiance. 

To her such a life as we lead to-day 
would be no less than sacrilege. “It is 
not a true life,” she often said. “It is a 
sham. I cannot bear to see my boy live 
a made-up life!” 

Ah, grandmother! you had forgotten one 
of the first principles of your own teaching, 
namely: “ When you see a new trail, or a 
footprint that you do not know, follow it to 
the point of knowing.” 

“All I want to say to you,” the old 
grandmother seemed to answer, “is this: 
Do not get lost on this new trail.” 

“T find,” said my father to me, “that the 
white man has a well-grounded religion, 
and teaches his children the same virtues 
that our people taught to theirs. The 
‘Great Mystery’ has shown to the red and 
white man alike the good and evil, from 
which to choose. I think the way of the 
white man is better than ours, because he is 
able to preserve on paper the things he does 
not want to forget. He records everything 
—the sayings of his: wise men, the laws 
enacted by his counselors.” 

I began to be really interested in this 
curious scheme of living that my father 
was gradually unfolding to me out of his 
limited experience. 

“The way of knowledge,” he continued, 
“is like our old way in hunting. You 
begin with a mere trail—a foot-print. If 
you follow that faithfully, it may lead you 
to a clearer trail—a track—a road. Later on 
there will be many tracks, crossing and di- 
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verging one from the other. Then you must 
be careful, for success lies in the choice of 
the right road. You must be doubly care- 
ful, for traps will be laid for you, of which 
the most dangerous is the spirit-water, that 
causes a man to forget his self-respect,” he 
added, unwittingly giving to his aged 
mother material for her argument against 
civilization. 

The general effect upon me of these 
discussions, which were logical enough on 
the whole, although almost entirely from 
the outside, was that I became convinced 
that my father was right. 

My grandmother had to yield at last, and 
it was settled that I was to go to school at 
Santee Agency, Nebraska, where Dr. Al- 
fred L. Riggs was then fairly started in the 
work of his great mission school, which has 
turned out some of the very best educated 
Sioux Indians. It was at that time the 
Mecca of the Sioux country; even though 
Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse were still at 
large, harassing soldiers and emigrants 
alike, and General Custer had just been 
placed in military command of the Dakota 
Territory. 


II. DISCOVERING A NEW WORLD. 


It was in the fall of the year 1874 that 1 
started from Flandreau, then only an In- 
dian settlement, with a good neighbor of 
ours on his way to Santee. There were 
only a dozen houses or so at Sioux Falls, 
and the whole country was practically unin- 
habited; when we embarked in a home- 
made prairie schooner, on that bright Sep- 
tember morning. 

I had still my Hudson Bay flintlock gun, 
which I had brought down with me from 
Canada the year before. I took that old 
companion, with my shot-pouch and a well- 
filled powder-horn. All I had besides was 
a blanket and an extra shirt. I wore my 
hunting suit, which was a compromise be- 
tween Indian attire and a frontiersman’s 
outfit. I was about sixteen years old and 
small of my age. 

Our first night on my way to school was 
at Hole-in-the-Hill, one of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the valley. Here I brought 
in a doe, which I had come upon in the 
tall grass of the river bottom. Peter shot 
several ducks, and we had a good supper. 
It seemed to me more like one of our reg- 
ular fall hunts than like going away to 
school. 

After supper I said, “I am going to set 
some of your traps, uncle.” 

“ And I will go with you,” replied Peter, 
“But before we go, we must have our 
prayer,” and he took out his Bible and 
hymn-book printed in the Indian tongue. 

It was odd enough to me, for although. 
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my father did the same, [ had not yet 
become thoroughly used to such things. 
Nevertheless, it was the new era for the 
Indian; and while we were still seated on 
the ground around the central fire of the 
Sioux tepee, and had just finished our re- 
past of wild game, Peter read from the 
good book, and performed the devotional 
exercises of his tepee home, with quite as 
much zeal as if he were within four walls 
and surrounded by civilized things. I was 
very much impressed when this primitive 
Christian prayed that I might succeed in 
my new undertaking. 

The next morning was frosty, and after 
an early breakfast we hurried to our traps. 
I got two fine minks and a beaver for my 
trouble, while Peter came home smiling 
with two otters and three beavers. I saw 
that he had something on his mind, but, 
like a true Indian, I held my peace. At 
last he broke the news to me—he had 
changed his mind about going to Santee 
agency ! 

I did not blame him—it was hard to 
leave such a trapper’s paradise as this, 
alive with signs of otter, mink and beaver. 
I said nothing, but thought swiftly. The 
temptation was strong to remain and trap 
too. That would please my grandmother; 
and I will confess here that no lover is 
more keen to do the right thing for the 
loved one than I was at that time to please 
my old grandmother. 

The thought of my father’s wish kept me 
on my true course. Leaving my gun with 
Peter, I took my blanket on my back and 
started for the Missouri on foot. 

About this time I did some of the hardest 
thinking that I have ever done in my life. 
All day I traveled, and did not see anyone 
until, late in the afternoon, descending into 
the valley of a stream, I came suddenly 
upon a solitary farm-house of sod, and was 
met by a white man—a man with much hair 
on his face. 

I was hungry and thirsty as a moose in 
burned timber. I had some money that my 
father had given me—I hardly knew the 
different denominations; so I showed the 
man all of it, and told him by signs that 
he might take what he pleased if only he 
would let me have something to eat, and a 
little more to carry with me. As for lodg- 
ing, I would not have slept in his house if 
he had promised me a war-bonnet! 

While he was cordial—at any rate, after 
I exhibited my money—there was some- 
thing about his manner that did not put me 
at my ease, and my wild instincts told me 
to keep an eye on him. But I was not 
alone in this policy, for his flock of four 
daughters and a son nearly put their necks 





out of joint in following my modest, shy 
movements. 

When they invited me to sit dBwn with 
them at the table, I felt uncomfortable, but 
hunger was stronger than my fears and 
modesty. The climax came when I took my 
seat on a rickety stool between the big, 
hairy man and one of his well-grown 
daughters. I felt not unlike a young blue 
heron just leaving the nest to partake of 
his first meal on an unsafe, swinging branch. 
I was entirely uncertain of my perch. 

All at once, without warning, the man 
struck the table with the butt of his knife 
with such force that I jumped and was 
within an ace of giving a war-whoop. In 
spite of their taking a firm hold of the 
home-made table to keep it steady, the 
dishes were quivering, and the young ladies 
no longer able to maintain their composure. 
Severe glances from mother and father soon 
brought us calm, when it appeared that the 
blow on the table was merely a signal for 
quiet before saying grace. I pulled myself 
in, much as a turtle would do, and possibly 
it should be credited to the stoicism of my 
race that I scarcely ever ate a heartier 
meal, 

After supper I got up and held out to 
the farmer nearly all the money I had. I 
did not care whether he took it all or not. 
I was grateful for the food, and money 
had no such hold on my mind as it has 
gained since. To my astonishment, he 
simply smiled, shook his head, and stroked 
his shaggy beard. 

I was invited to join the family in the 
sod-house parlor, but owing to the severe 
nerve-shocks that I had experienced at the 
supper-table, I respectfully declined and be- 
took myself to the bank of the stream near 
by, where I sat down to meditate. Pres- 
netly there pealed forth a peculiar, weird 
music, and the words of a strange song. 
It was music from a melodeon, but I did 
not then know what that was; and the tune 
was “ Nearer my God, to Thee.” Strange 
as it sounded to me, I felt that there was 
something soothing and gentle about the 
music and the voices. 

After a while curiosity led me back to 
the sod house, and I saw for the first time 
how the white woman pumps so much air 
into a box that when she presses on the 
top boards it howls convulsively. I forgot 
my bashfulness so far as to listen openfy 
and enjoy the operation, wondering much 
how the white man puts a pair of lungs 
into a box, which is furnished with a whole 
set of black and white teeth, and when he 
sings to it, it appears to answer him. This 
is how the white people teach their children 
to do things, I thought. 

Presently I walked over to a shed where 
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the farmer seemed to be very busy with 
his son, earnestly hammering something 
with all their might in the midst of glowing 
fire and sparks. He had an old breaking- 
plow which he was putting into shape on 
his rude forge. With sleeves rolled up, 
face and hands blackened and streaming 
with sweat, I thought he looked not unlike 
a successful warrior just returned from the 
field of battle. His powerful muscles and 
the manly way in which he handled the 
iron impressed me tremendously. “I shall 
learn that profession if ever I reach the 
school and learn the white man’s way,” I 
thought. 

I thanked the good man for his kind 
invitation to sleep within the sod walls 
with all his family, but signed to him that 
I preferred to sleep out-of-doors. I could 
see some distrust in his eyes, for his horses 
were in the open stable; and at that my 
temper rose, but I managed to control it. 
He had been kind to me, and no Indian 
will break the law of hospitality unless he 
has lost all the trails of his people. The 
man looked me over again carefully, and 
appeared satisfied and I rolled myself up 
in my blanket among the willows, but every 
star that night seemed to be bent upon 
telling the story of the white man. 

I slept little, and early the next morn- 


ing I was awakened by the barking of the 
farmer’s collie and the laughter of his 


daughters. I got up and came to the 
house. Breakfast was nearly ready, and 
every member of the family was on hand. 
After breakfast I once more offered my 
money, but was refused. I was glad. Then 
and there I loved civilization and renounced 
my wild life. 

I took up my blanket and continued on 
my journey, which for three days was a 
lonely one. I had nothing with which to 
kill any game, so I stopped now and then 
at a sod house for food. When I reached 
the black hills of the Missouri, there lay 
before me a long slope leading to the river 
bottom, and upon the broad flat, as far as 
my eyes could reach, lay farm-houses and 
farms. Ah! I thought, this is the way of 
civilization, the basis upon which it rests! 
I desired to know that life. 

Thirty miles from the school I met Dr. 
Riggs on the road, coming to the town of 
Yankton, and received some encouraging 
words from him, for he spoke the Sioux 
language very well. A little further on I 
met the Indian agent, Major Sears, a 
Quaker, and he, too, gave me a word of 
encouragement when he learned that I had 
walked a hundred and fifty miles to school. 
My older brother John, who was then as- 
sistant teacher and studying under Dr. 
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Riggs, met me at the school and introduced 
me to my new life. 

The bell of the old chapel at Santee sum- 
moned the pupils to school. Our principal 
read aloud from a large book and offered 
prayer. Although he conducted devotional 
exercises in the Sioux language, the subject 
matter was entirely strange, and the names 
he used were unintelligible tome. “ Jesus” 
and “ Jehovah ” fell upon my ears as mere 
meaningless sounds. 

I understood that he was praying to the 
“Great Mystery ” that the work of the day 
might be blessed and their labor be fruitful. 
All this was new and very strange. A 
cold sweat came out upon me as I heard 
him ask the “Great Mystery” to be with 
us in that day’s work in that school build- 
ing. I thought it was too much to ask of 
him. I had been taught that the Supreme 
Being is only concerned with spirits, and 
that when one wishes to commune with 
him in nature he must be in a spiritual atti- 
tude, and must retire from human sound 
or influence, alone in the wilderness. Here 
for the first time I heard Him addressed 
openly in the presence of a house full of 
young men and young girls! 

All the scholars were ordered to various 
rooms under different instructors, .and I 
was left in the chapel with another long- 
haired young man. He was a Mandan 
from Fort Berthold—one of our ancient 
enemies. Not more than two years before 
that time my uncle had been on the war- 
path against this tribe and had brought 
home two Mandan scalps. He, too, was a 
new scholar, and looked as if he were about 
to come before the judge to receive his sen- 
tence. My heart at once went out to him, 
although the other pupils were all of my 
own tribe, the Sioux. I noticed that he 
had beautiful long hair arranged in two 
plaits, and in spite of his sad face he was 
noble-looking and appeared to great advan- 
tage, I thought, in contrast with the other 
pupils, whose hair was cut short and their 
garments not becoming to them at all. 
This boy, Alfred Mandan, became a very 
good friend of mine. 

Dr. Riggs took me in hand and told me 
the rules of the school and what was ex- 
pected of us. There was the chapel, which 
was used as a church every Sunday and 
as a school-house on week days. There . 
was the Dakota Home for the girls’ dormi- 
tory—a small, square frame building—and 
for the boys a long log house some two 
hundred yards from the chapel under the 
large cottonwood trees. 

Dr. Riggs said that I need not study any 
that first day, but could fill up the big bag 
he brought me with straw from the straw 
pile back of his barn. I carried it over to 
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the log cabin, where the Doctor was before 
me and had provided a bunk or framework 
for my bed. I filled a smaller bag for a 
pillow, and, having received the sheets and 
blankets, I made my first white man’s bed 
under his supervision. When it was done 
it looked clean and dignified enough for 
anyone, I thought. 

He said that I must make it every morn- 
ing like that before going to school. “And 
for your wash, there is a tin basin or two 
on a bench just outside of the door, by: 
the water-barrels.” Andsoit was. We had 
three barrels of Missouri River water, 
which we ourselves filled up every week, 
for we boys had to furnish our own water 
and wood, and were detailed in pairs for 
this work. 

Dr. Riggs supplied axes for the wood- 
choppers, and barrels and pails for the 
water-carriers, also a yoke of large and 
gentle white oxen and a lumber-wagon. It 
seems to me that I never was better ac- 
quainted with two animals than with these 
two! I have done some of my solemnest 
thinking behind them. The Missouri River 
was about two miles from our log house, 
with a wide stretch of bottom land inter- 
vening, partly cottonwood timber and partly 
open meadow with tall grass. I could take 
a nap, or dance a war-dance, if I cared 
to do so, while they were carrying me to 
wood or to water. 

Dr. Riggs gave me a little English primer 
to study, also one or two books in the 
Dakota language, which I had learned to 
read in the day-school. There was a 
translation of the Psalms, and of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. I must confess that at 
that time I would have preferred one of 
grandmother’s evening stories or my uncle’s 
account of his day’s experiences in the 
chase. I thought it was the dullest hunt- 
ing I had ever known. 

Toward evening a company of three 
young men arrived from up the river—to 
all appearance full-fledged warriors. Ah, 
it was good to see the handsome white, 
blue, and red blankets worn by these stately 
Sioux youths! I had not worn one since 
my return from Canada. My brother got 
me a suit of clothes, and had some one cut 
my hair, which was already over my ears, 
as it had not been touched since the year 
before. I felt like a wild goose with its 
wings clipped. 

Next morning the day pupils emerged 
in every direction from the woods and deep 
ravines where the Indians had made their 
temporary homes, while we, the log-cabin 
boarders, came out in Indian file. The 
chapel bell was tolling as we reached the 
yard, when my attention was attracted to 
a pretty lass standing with her parents 





and Dr. Riggs near the Dakota Home. 
Then they separated and the ¢ather and 
mother came toward us, leaving the Doctor 
and the pretty Dakota maiden standing 
still. All at once the girl began to run 
toward her parents, screaming pitifully. 

“ Oh, I cannot, I cannot stay in the white 
man’s house! I'll die, I’ll die! Mamma! 
Mamma! ” 

The parents stopped and reasoned with 


‘the girl, but it was of no use. Then I saw 


them leading her back to the Dakota Home, 
in spite of her pleading and begging. The 
scene made my blood boil, and I suppressed 
with difficulty a strong desire to go to her 
aid. 

How well I remember the first time we 
were called upon to recite! In the same 
primer class were Eagle-Crane, Kite, and 
their compatriot from up the river. For a 
whole week we youthful warriors were held 
up and harassed with words of three letters. 
Like raspberry bushes in the path, they 
tore, bled, and sweated us—those little 
words rat, cat, and so forth—until not a 
semblance of our native dignity and self- 
respect was left. And we were of just the 
age when the Indian youth is most on his 
dignity! Imagine the same fellows turned 
loose against Custer or Harney with any- 
thing like equal numbers and weapons, and 
those tried generals would feel like boys! 
We had been bred and trained to those 
things; but when we found ourselves within 
four walls and set to pick out words of 
three letters, we were like novices upon 
snow-shoes—often flat on the ground. 

I hardly think I was ever tired in my 
life until those first days of boarding school. 
All day things seemed to come and pass 
with a wearisome regularity, like walking 
railway ties—the step was too short for me. 
At times I felt something of the fascination 
of the new life, and again there would 
arise in me a dogged resistance, and a voice 
seemed to be saying, “It is cowardly to 
depart from the old things! ” 

Aside from repeating and spelling words, 
we had to count and add imaginary 
amounts. We never had had any money to 
count, nor potatoes, nor turnips, nor bricks. 
Why, we valued nothing except honor; that 
cannot be purchased. It seemed now that 
everything must be measured in time or 
money or distance. And when the teacher 
placed before us a painted globe, and said 
that our world was like that—that upon 
such a thing our forefathers had roamed 
and hunted for untold ages, as it whirled 
and danced around the sun in space—I felt 
that my foothold was deserting me. All 
my savage training and philosophy was in 
the air, if these things were true. 

Later on, when Dr. Riggs explained to 
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us the industries of the white man, his 
thrift and forethought, we could see the 
reasonableness of it all. Economy is the 
able assistant of labor, and the two to- 
gether produce great results. The systems 
and methods of business were of great 
interest to us, and especially the adoption 
of a medium of exchange. 

The Doctor’s own personality impressed 
us deeply, and his words of counsel and 
daily prayers, strange to us at first, in time 
found root in our minds. The world 
seemed gradually to unfold before me, and 
the desire to know all that the white man 
knows was the tremendous and prevailing 
thought in me, and was constantly growing 
upon me more and more. 

I studied harder than most of the boys. 
Missionaries were poor, and the Govern- 
ment policy of education for the Indian 
had not then been developed. The white 
man in general had no use for the Indian. 
Sitting Bull and the Northern Cheyennes 
were still fighting in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, so that the outlook was not bright for 
me to pursue my studies among the whites, 
yet it was now my secret dream and am- 
bition. 

It was at Santee that I sawed my first 
cord of wood. Before long I had a little 
money of my own, for I sawed most of 
Dr. Riggs’s own wood and some at the 
Dakota Home, besides other work for 
which I was paid. Although I could not 
understand or speak much English, at the 
end of my second year I could translate 
every word of my English studies into the 
native tongue, besides having read all that 
was then published in the Sioux. I had 
caught up with boys who had two or three 
years the start of me, and was now studying 
elementary algebra and geometry. 

One day Dr. Riggs came to me and said 
that he had a way by which he could send 
me to Beloit, Wisconsin, to enter the pre- 
paratory department of Beloit College. 
This was a great opportunity, and I grasped 
it eagerly, though I had not yet lost my 
old timidity about venturing alone among 
the white people. 

I went to Beloit in September, 1876, two 
months after Custer’s command had been 
annihilated by the Sioux. People were 
bitter against the Sioux in those days, and 
I think one of the local papers printed a 
story that I was a nephew of Sitting Bull, 
who had sent me there to study the white 
man’s arts so that he might be better able 
to cope with them. When I went into the 
town, I was followed on the streets by 
gangs of little white savages, giving imita- 
tion war-whoops; but at the school they 
received me kindly. 

The journey itself was an education. I 





had never before traveled by rail, nor seen 
a large town. Practically, I had not known 
what student life is, for here the young 
men worked with a regularity and earnest- 
ness that amazed me. I could understand 
simple sentences in English when slowly 
spoken, but I did not like to ask questions 
—that is not the Indian way—so I tried 
to reason everything out for myself, and 
discovered my mistakes later. 

For one thing, I supposed then that every 
educated man must be highly religious and 
spiritual-minded. The chapel gatherings at 
each end of the day impressed me very 
much. Some of the professors appeared 
to me to be mysteriously endowed with 
more than human wisdom and experience, 
especially those whose heads were entirely 
bald. I supposed this to be a sign of some- 
thing remarkable and holy. 

Yet it was at Beloit College that my 
eyes were opened intelligently, for the first 
time, to the greatness and brilliancy of 
Christian civilization—the ideal civilization, 
as I then saw it prospectively—the devel- 
opment of every natural resource—the 
broad brotherhood of mankind—the blend- 
ing of all languages and intermixture of 
all races under one religion. There must 
be no more warfare within our borders; 
we must quit the trail for the breaking- 
plow, since pastoral life was the next thing 
for the Indian. So reasoning, I renounced 
finally my bow and arrows for the spade 
and pen; I took off my soft moccasins and 
put on the rather heavy and clumsy but 
durable shoes. Every day of my life I put 
into use every English word that I knew. 
I was now eighteen years of age, well 
drilled in the philosophy of the Indian, 
alert and tireless in every faculty, and here 
for the first time I permitted myself to 
think and act as a white man.—The Out- 
look. 


—_ > -- — - 


“SMALL COLLEGES BEST.” 


CHARLES F. ADAMS CRITICISES UNIVERSITY 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

THE American system of education, par- 
ticularly that in force at Harvard Univer- 
sity, was strongly criticised recently by 
Charles Francis Adams, who delivered the 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Adams, who is a member of 
the Harvard board of overseers, proposed 
to tear down completely the large univer- 
sity as it is at present conceived and to 
substitute for it a numbr of small colleges 
with a master with full authority at the 
head of each. 

He complains that as colleges are at 
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present made up there is little or no close 
personal contact between student and pro- 
fessor. He points to the time, fifty years 
ago, when Harvard had only 320 students, 
and says that then, as an undergraduate, 
he came into personal contact with a pro- 
fessor only once. This experience he be- 
lieves typical of the students of his time, 
and points to the fact that, now that Har- 
vard numbers more than 2000 students, the 
possibility of personal contact is much less. 
As an illustration of the value of personal 
contact he referred to the case of the 
younger Richard Henry Dana, who consid- 
ered the most valuable part of his college 
life the year that he was rusticated from 
Harvard and thrown under the guidance of 
the Rev. Leonard Woods. He said that 
even those colleges known to-day as the 
smaller ones do not provide adequate fel- 
lowship between student and instructor. 

Defining the college that he wauld have 
replace the present system, Mr. Adams said: 
In the case of Harvard, none the less, I 
would, were it in my power, discontinue 
absolutely and wholly break up the tra- 
ditional academic system. Harvard Col- 
lege, save in name and continuity, should 
cease to exist. In place of it I would have 
a number of colleges, all independent, at 
the head of each of which should be a 
master—if you like, a president. Those 
colleges should be so limited in size that 
individuality would be not only possible, 
but a necessary part of the system. The 
master should know every student. In- 
structors and students should constitute a 
large household under several roofs and 
with common grounds—independence and 
individuality, under suitable restrictions, 
should be the underlying motive. The uni- 
versity, with its elaborate machinery of in- 
struction, would then come into play to 
supplement college instruction. The uni- 
versity professor would teach; and the stu- 
dents of each college, under the super- 
vision and by the advice of the master of 
the college, would select their own courses. 
The system of general university electives 
would be combined with prescribed home 
courses in each individual college. The 
master would give tone and character to 
his college and to each individual student 
in it. The final degree, bearing the name 
and seal of Harvard. would be conferred 
as the result of examinations in common, 
all the colleges competing. 

In regard to the elective system in force 
in most colleges, he said: “TI have come to 
regard the elective system in its present 
form of development as an educational fad 
and a very mischevious one.” 

He believes that the average college stu- 
dent is not sufficiently matured to select 
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intelligently the studies which will benefit 
him the most. He defines the educated 
man as “ one in whom the imaginative fac- 
ulties, the reasoning faculties and the ob- 
serving faculties have all been properly and 
adequately developed.” 

To develop such a man as this he says 
the student must not be permitted to follow 
the line of least resistance in selecting his 
work, but should select those studies which 
have the effect of most fully developing the 
faculties in which he is deficient. 

He decries especially the fact that in the 
present college curriculum there is little or 
no provision for the training of the faculty 
of observation, in which he believes many 
students are woefully deficient. And yet 
observation is the foundation of every 
course in natural science. 


WHY THE WIND BLOWS. 


T is a matter of common observation 

that when the window of a warm room 
is opened on a still winter night the cold 
air from without rushes into the room. 
Nearer the ceiling the warmer air is forced 
out of the window, thus completing a 
general atmospheric circulation on a-minia- 
ture scale. These currents of air, which 
might properly be called wind, would not 
occur if the air within doors was not 
warmer and consequently lighter than the 
air without. 

The range in temperature between the 
equator and the north pole amounts in 
winter to considerably more than one hun- 
dred degrees F., and in summer the contrast 
is also great. Moreover, in summer the 
continents are warmer than the oceans, but 
in winter the reverse is true. Three ex- 
amples will serve to illustrate how such 
contrasts affect the winds of the world. 
At the equator the temperature averages 
about eighty degrees throughout the year. 
Consequently the lower air flows in from 
regions of high pressure on each side, 
forming what are known as the trades. 
These winds cover nearly one half of the 
earth’s surface and blow with much steadi- 
ness the year round. 

The monsoons of India and the Indian 
Ocean are the most interesting of their 
class. In summer the cooler ocean air 
pushes in toward the land, while the 
warmer air over the continents rises to a 
considerable height and then flows out to 
sea, forming a systematic circulation be- 
tween ocean and continent. In winter the 
ocean is warmer than the continent, and 
the winds reverse their direction. The 
“land and sea breezes” occur with much 
regularity near large bodies of water in 
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some parts of the world. The ocean is 
cooler than the land during the day and 
warmer at night, causing on a small scale 
a daily interchange of air similar to that 
caused by the monsoons. 

A clear knowledge of the term “ air pres- 
sure” is very helpful in studying the causes 
of wind. Air, like a stone, presses against 
the ground—in other words, it has weight, 
amounting to no less than 2,117 pounds 
upon every square foot of the earth’s sur- 
face at sea level—but, unlike a stone, the 
atmosphere is elastic to a high degree and 
also presses in all other directions. 

On account of this elasticity of the air, 
certain forces which arise from differences 
in temperature and the earth’s rotation 
cause it to become dense or heavy in some 
regions and rare or light in other regions. 
It is the effort of the atmosphere to over- 
come these pressure differences and resume 
a state of equal density that causes the 
winds to blow. The column of mercury in 
a barometer tube is always just balancing 
a column of air of the same diameter, 
reaching from the barometer to the top of 
the atmosphere. If the air is dense the 
mercury will, of course, stand high in the 
tube, and to express this condition we use 
the term “high pressure,” but if the air is 
rare the mercury will stand low in the 
tube, and we then use the term “low pres- 
sure.” 

Over the United States, Canada and 
other parts of the world the pressure is 
ascertained each day at numerous stations. 
The barometer readings, expressed in inches 
of mercury, are telegraphed to a central 
point and there charted on a map. The 
exact regions where the pressure is high 
or low may then be seen at a glance. It 
has been learned from such observations 
that these areas are constantly moving east- 
ward at an average rate of about six hun- 
dred miles per day. Technically the low 
pressure areas are called “cyclones” and 
the high pressure areas “ anti-cyclones.” 
They are frequently one thousand or more 
miles in diameter. The little storms of 
great destructive force so often called cy- 
clones are really tornadoes. 

The higher the pressure in any particular 
region relative to some other region the 
greater will be the velocity of the wind. 
The winds blow much faster in winter than 
in summer because the greater contrasts of 
temperature cause more decided differences 
in pressure. Observations demonstrate, how- 
ever, that the wind never blows in straight 
lines, because all bodies of air when in 
motion are acted upon by a law of nature 
called the “deflecting force of the earth’s 
rotation.” This force turns all wind to the 
right of its course in the northern hemi- 
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sphere and to the left in the southern. 
Thus if a wind in our hemisphere starts 
north it is soon turned slowly toward the 
northeast, or if it starts west it will soon 
turn toward the northwest. When it is 
remembered that at the equator the earth 
is rotating at the enormous velocity of 1,035 
miles an hour, one will not wonder that 
such a deflecting force could exist. All 
areas of high and low pressure, from what- 
ever cause, therefore become whirling 
masses of air, and a little thought will show 
that they must turn in opposite directions. 
In the northern hemisphere the low areas, 
or “lows,” as they are designated on the 
weather map, always rotate in a direction 
contrary to that of the hands of a watch.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


THE BIBLE’S FASCINATION AS 
LITERATURE. 


UMAN interest, as every journalist 
knows, is the first requisite for a good 
story or article; and human interest, ac- 
cording to Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of 
Indiana, is the distinguishing quality of 
the Bible above all other books. Mr. Bev- 
eridge came to this conclusion some years 
ago while out with a camping party in the 
woods. The company was in a reading 
mood, but no reading matter was to be had 
for love or money. Finally one of the party 
bethought himself of his Bible, and sug- 
gested a reading from that. The proposal 
was not enthusiastically received, but the 
man with the Bible had his way. After 
the reading was over, one of the listeners 
exclaimed: “I never knew the Bible was 
so interesting. Let’s have some more of 
that to-morrow.” And to-morrow they did 
have some more. By chance an Indian 
guide belonging to the party was near, and 
he sat down and listened. The next day 
all the guides were there. At this point 
we quote directly from Senator Beveridge’s 
narrative in the Saturday Evening Post: 
“The comments of the guides were cu- 
rious, keen, full of human interest. It was 
no trouble for them to understand Isaiah. 
They had the same spirit that inspired 
David when he went up against Goliath. 
They knew, with their deep, elemental na- 
tures, the kind of woman Ruth was and 
Rebekah was. Moses slaying the Egyptian 
and leading the children of Israel out of 
Egypt, laying down the law in good, strict, 
man-fashion, was entirely intelligible to 
them. One wonders what the ‘higher 
critics’ and ‘scholarly interpreters’ of the 
Holy Scriptures would have thought had 
they seen these plain men, learned in the 
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wisdom of the woods, understanding quite 
clearly the twelfth chapter of Romans, or 
the voluptuous Song of Solomon, or the 
war song of Moses, or, most of all, the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

“* Why, I never knew those things were 
in the Bible. How did you ever get on 
to them?’ said He one day, when a per- 
fectly charming story had been read. 

“*Why, this way, said the Other One. 
‘Many years ago in a logging camp there 
happened to be nothing to read, and I 
just had to read. I had read everything 
—that is to say, I had read everything but 
the Bible. And I did not want to read 
that. I had heard it read over and over 
again in the church and in my own home, 
and always with that monotonous non- 
intelligence, that utter lack of human un- 
derstanding that makes all of the men and 
women of the Bible, as ordinarily inter- 
preted to us, putty-like characters without 
any human attributes. 

“But there was nothing else to read. 
So I was forced to read the Bible, and I 
instantly became fascinated with it. I dis- 
covered what every year since then has 
confirmed—that there is more ‘ good read- 
ing’ in the Bible than in all the volumes 
of fiction, poetry and philosophy put to- 
gether. So when I get tired of every- 
thing else and want something really ‘ good 
to read,’ something that is charged full of 
energy and human emotion, of cunning 
thought and everything that arrests the at- 
tention and thrills or soothes or uplifts you, 
according to your mood, I find it in the 
Bible.” 

This story serves as the point of depar- 
ture for a remarkable tribute to the Bible. 
“Surely,” says Senator Beveridge, “ this 
book had not held its sway over the human 
mind for two thousand years without hav- 
ing engaging qualities—something that ap- 
peals to our human interest. Surely the 
Old Testament, which is the story of the 
most masterful and persistent people who 
ever lived, cannot help being charged with 
thought, and emotion, and love, and hate, 
and plot and plan, with frailty and ideals, 
with cowardice and courage, with anarchy 
and law, with waywardness and obedience. 
. .. And surely, too, the New Testament, 
which is the account of the Man who 
dominates all Christendom to-day, the Man 
who is the most powerful influence in civi- 
lization two thousand years after He has 
passed from earth; surely such an account 
could not be without a fascination, com- 
pared with which our most thrilling novels 
and most passionate poems are vapid and 
tame.” To quote further: 

“And, when you add to these merely 
human elements of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments the divine quality glorifying it all, 
you have by far the best literature in the 
world; and not the best literature only, 
but by far the most interesting literature. 
You have not only the development of the 
only divine religion known to man, but you 
have easily the best reading to be found in 
all the libraries. It is of the Bible from 
this last point of view to which this paper 
is addressed. I am talking now to those 
who are asking each night about their fire- 
sides for ‘something good to read;’ and 
I am telling them to read the standard 
novels and more than the standard novels— 
the standard histories and biographies; 
and more than the standard histories and 
biographies—the standard poets; and more 
than both of these the current magazines 
and all of them, for they are the living 
expression of the world’s thought to-day; 
but I am telling them that, more than all 
of these put together, they will find ‘ good 
reading,’ considered from the viewpoint of 
‘good reading’ and nothing else, between 
the covers of that volume which every home 
would be ashamed to be without, but which, 
curiously enough, is the last thing to be 
read.” 

Senator Beveridge goes on to register his 
conviction that “the Bible is by far the 
most admirable compendium of the best 
short stories to be found in the literature 
of the world.” By common consensus of 
critical opinion the French are the best 
modern short-story tellers; “and yet,” says 
Senator Beveridge, “the French short 
stories—perfect as they are when com- 
pared with other fiction—are crude and 
prolix compared with the short stories of 
the Bible.’ He cites the story of David 
and Goliath. “The world has not yet for- 
gotten this immortal combat,” he remarks; 
“and for ‘good reading’ in the realm of 
adventure nothing has been produced that 
comes anywhere near it.” To quote again: 

“A good way to test the tremendous pith 
and point of the Bible narrative is to read 
over a portion of it, get it thoroughly in 


mind; then close the Bible and try to write ' 


out the very things you have read yourself. 
You will find that you will use two or three 
times as many words, do the best you can. 

“Of course, these stories of adventure 
are very numerous in the Bible—the vol- 
ume is packed full of them. 

“But suppose you want some other kind 
of story—intrigue, let us say, or diplomacy. 
You will find it in this same history of this 
same David. His craft in statesmanship 
equaled his courage in war. It is fascinat- 
ing to see how he laid the foundation of 
that dynasty from which sprang our Savior. 
Of course, I am not going to attempt to 
repeat it here—that would be merely to 
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repeat what you will find in infinitely more 
fascinating form in the Bible itself. All 
that I am doing is to tell you that if you 
want ‘human interest’ stories that yet in- 
volve statesmanship, diplomacy and war 
you will find them all crowded into the life 
of David. And through them all you will 
find fundamental, almost primal, human 
passions running at high tide. 

“For example, David loved women— 
man-fashion and violently he loved them— 
and that led him, man of God though he 
was, into wrong-doing. And the hatred of 
the people of that time was equal to their 
love, and their grief was something terri- 
ble. When the men of that time and race 
hated, that meant a killing. We see it in 
the same race as late as the time of the 
play of ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ where 
that wonderful old character, Shylock, ex- 
claims, Who hates the man he would not 
kill! 

“While David is the master character 
throughout all this period, and, indeed, one 
of the master characters of all time and of 
all peoples, that period was full of char- 
acters. The fact is that the Bible is made 
up of big characters, men and women and 
children loving, plotting, warring, hating, 
intriguing, philosephizing, praying, forgiv- 
ing, doing justice and working righteous- 
ness, yet falling to the lowest depths. But 
always there is ‘something doing.’ 

The Senator from Indiana sometimes 
wishes that he had been born a painter, in- 
stead of a statesman, and he says that if he 
had he would have painted at least two pic- 
tures if he had never painted any others. 
The first would have been a picture of 
Isaac, “the first gentleman in literature,” 
as he took his bride, Rebekah, by the hand, 
and “ brought her to his mother’s, Sarah’s, 
tent.” The other would have been a pic- 
ture of Joseph, “the dreamer,” as he drew 
near to his brethren at Dothan, “lithe and 
strong and fine, wandering slowly, his 
great dark eyes filled with visions of an- 
other time and of another land, of great 
enterprises and splendid duties and mighty 
deeds—dreaming, always dreaming, and 
with the dreamer’s halo about him.” To 
quote, in conclusion: 

“These tales are, of. course, familiar to 
everyone. The pastels of The Dreamer and 
The First Gentleman in Literature are as 
well known as they are unappreciated. 
But their perfection as works of art and 
their absorbing quality as narratives have 
been forgotten just because they are old. 

“T think that we Americans are falling 
into the same trouble that the men of 
Athens had ‘fallen into at the time of Paul’s 
immortal oration on Mars Hill. The men 
of Athens were continually looking for 
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‘something new’—as we are told, ‘the 
Athenians and the strangers there spent 
their time in nothing but telling or hearing 
some new thing... . 

“ But the Bible is full of the most extra- 
ordinary experiences that few people know 
anything about. They are tucked away 
here and there throughout this astonishing 
volume. As I have said before, they are 
of every kind, too. Incidents of love of the 
most passionate and yet the tenderest and 
the most self-sacrificing kind; incidents of 
anger that set our blood on fire even in the 
reading of them; incidents of the blacker 
passions rioting unrestrained, wanton and 
desperate; incidents of craft and cunning 
more subtle than those told by Conan Doyle 
in his Sherlock Holmes, or by that master 
of all modern writers of plot and intrigue, 
Edgar Allan Poe.” 


AN ARBOR DAY LETTER. 


FROM PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To the School Children of the United 
States: 

Arbor Day (which means simply ‘“ Tree 
Day”) is now observed in every state in 
our union—and mainly in the schools. 
At various times from January to Decem- 
ber, but chiefly in this month of April, 
you give a day or part of a day to special 
exercises and perhaps to actual tree plant- 
ing, in recognition of the importance of 
trees to us as a nation, and of what they 
yield in adornment, comfort, and useful 
products to the communities in which you 
live. 

It is well that you should celebrate your 
Arbor Day thoughtfully, for within your 
lifetime the nation’s need of trees will be- 
come serious. We of an older generation 
can get along with what we have, though 
with growing hardship; but in your full 
manhood and womanhood you will want 
what nature once so bountifully supplied, 
and man so thoughtlessly destroyed; and 
because of that want you will reproach us, 
not for what we have used, but for what 
we have wasted. 

For the nation as for the man or woman 
and the boy or girl, the road to success is 
the right use of what we have and the im- 
provement of present opportunity. If you 
neglect to prepare yourselves now for the 
duties and responsibilities which will fall 
upon you later, if you do not learn the 
things which you will need to know when 
your school days are over, you will suffer 
the consequences. So any nation which in 
its youth lives only for the day, reaps . 
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without sowing, and consumes without hus- 
banding, must expect the penalty of the 
prodigal, whose labor could with difficulty 
find him the bare means of life. 

A people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without trees 
is almost as hopeless; forests which are so 
used that they can not renew themselves 
will soon vanish, and with them all their 
benefits. A true forest is not merely a 
storehouse full of wood, but, as it were, a 
factory of wood, and at the same time a 
reservoir of water. When you help to pre- 
serve our forests or to plant new ones you 
are acting the part of good citizens. The 
value of forestry deserves, therefore, to be 
taught in the schools, which aim to make 
good citizens of you. If your Arbor Day 
exercises help you to realize what benefits 
each one of you receives from the forests, 
and how by your assistance these benefits 
may continue, they will serve a good end. 





MY GRECIAN SUMMER. 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


se O personally conducted tours for me!” 
I had heard myself say it so often 
that it had become a conviction. An ex- 
perience one dreadful day in Rome—a co- 
operative martyrdom with a score or more 
human beings in a “caryall”—had con- 
firmed my prejudice. Besides, had I not 
lived five years in Paris, and tramped over 
a good part of France and Italy? No, in- 
deed; my free spirit was not of the kind 
to be herded like “ dumb driven cattle.” 
Then the Bureau of University Travel 
invited me to join its Summer School, pro- 
posing a trip to Greece, and hinting at a 
glimpse of Constantinople and the Cyclades. 
To see Hellas, the land of my heart’s de- 
sire; to be wafted around its jeweled 
shores and among those magic isles in a 
private steamer like a millionaire—and all 
this just for a few lectures—was too good 
to believe. Yes, I would go, but with 
mental reservations as to the “troupe.” I 
would do my duty as I saw it and talk 
when I was told to, but I would make inde- 
pendent excursions and inspect things all 
alone. Sacred are such emotions as mine 
were going to be; I could not think of 
sharing them with an indiscriminate mob! 
In Paris particularly I would “flock by 
myself,” visiting the old friends in their 
studios, and the yet older friends of the 
Louvre and Luxembourg in their well- 
known sanctuaries. For intellectual stim- 
ulus I would attend my: own lectures; I 





was very sure that I needed no information 
on French art. - 

The Latin Quarter had been the scene of 
those student years—those happy, hopeful 
years of the long ago—and there was a 
certain novelty in lodging now on the other 
side of the city. The quiet hotel was unex- 
pectedly attractive. Across the way was a 
vacated hall, more or less. hallowed by 
memories of Dowie services, which was to 
be our meeting-place, the Summer School’s 
arena of endeavor. 

Curiosity led me to stroll over the morn- 
ing after our arrival, and I found the 
Eager Ones gathered in considerable num- 
bers, while Professor Powers, the head of 
the organization, paced restlessly back and 
forth across the hall like a caged animal. 
His thoughtful face looked rather grim and 
portentous I “feared the worst.” When 
the last straggler had shuffled deprecatingly 
into a seat, he opened his mouth and spoke. 
The theme was Modern French Painting. 
Beginning with the Barbizon men, he gave 
us an outline of its development as vivid 
as the art itself. His grasp of the subject, 
his presentation of that exalted period of 
outdoor painting, of its philosophy, and of 
its spiritual significance, were masterly. 
The mere technical considerations which 
had cluttered my mind, obscuring the larger 
view, were sent flying, not ignored, but 
put into the subordinate place where they 
belong. When he ceased speaking I felt 
that the inspired words of this extraordi- 
nary man had given me one of the great 
hours of my life. From that day I never 
voluntarily absented myself from a lecture 
by Professor Powers. 

We soon came to feel the same way 
about all the courses offered. We could 
not afford to miss them. They became a 
habit; one wished to hear everything that 
these enthusiastic, scholarly men had to 
say, and the occasionally conflicting sched- 
ules were mourned as real calamities. A 
pious pilgrimage among the Bellinis at 
Venice with Professor Willard, and his 
serene and reverent introduction to the 
Sistine Chapel, I remember with especial 
gratitude. The latter visit was followed 
by Professor Powers’s interpretation of that 
most holy place. As he lighted those prod- 
igious figures with the flame of his elo- 
quence, he seemed like yet another prophet 
of old denouncing the pettiness and frivoli- 
ties of an ungodly world. The theme was 
worthy of the critic, and the critic was 
adequate for his high task. It was the 
greatest “art lecture” I ever heard. After 
such intellectual treats, the visits to the gal- 
leries and churches with these men were a 
privilege not to be neglected. Under their 
genial guidance one forgot that he was 
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being “personally conducted.” We could 
not have been hired to stay away. 

And then followed Greece. From the 
hour that we set foot on the rocky coast of 
the Peloponnesus we felt an exaltation of 
spirit seldom vouchsafed one on life’s dusty 
highways. Could this really be Olympia? 
The sense of the significance of that spot 
in the history of civilization was almost 
overpowering. Here through the centuries 
had sat regnant that incomparable work of 
Phidias, his soul-satisfying Zeus. Others 
standing where we now stood had gazed 
with awe upon that mighty form, upon the 
towering majesty of the greatest of all 
sculptures. For us, only the foundations 
of his golden throne and our imaginations. 

In the museum we looked upon the 
strange impressive decorations of his tem- 
ple, the struggling centaurs and the quiet 
figures gathered for that portentous horse 
race, so dear to Elian legend. We saw the 
dreamy Hermes, untouched by the hand of 
the restorer, a more radiant and a more 
divinely human form than any modern 
could possibly conceive. The best plaster 
casts are inadequate to express the beauty 
which plays over the suave surface of this 
master work, which glows from its very 
depths. 

After Olympia came that wonderful ex- 
cursion to Delphi. I shall always consider 
this one of the most memorable and ex- 
quisite days of my life.. How I wish that 
some one who knows how to do it would 
describe what we saw and felt throughout 
those blissful hours. Here is no room to 
make even the effort. One evening on the 
return journey, as we were passing Corinth, 
there was an extraordinary sunset. To the 
south the iridescent mountains of the Pe- 
loponnesus seemed to float like great soap- 
bubbles in the golden glow, while to the 
north Mount Parnassus, draped in evening 
splendor, rose a mighty sentinel, shoulders 
sky-reaching. Through such a sea of in- 
describable color our vessel hastened ever 
westward toward a Titanic gateway of 
burning clouds. That sunset and the re- 
turn from Delphi are pictures never to be 
forgotten. Nothing in this world could be 
more beautiful. And yet there was superb 
Taormina, and that splendid moonlight on 
Capri to vie with them. 

Finally came Athens. More properly, 
we came to Athens, but it was all so like a 
panorama and we were so unconscious of 
effort that things seemed to come to us; 
cities and countries passed in review before 
our eyes. Many of our party neared that 
city with the emotions which good Moham- 
medans feel in approaching Mecca. To us 
no spot is more sacred than the Acropolis; 
no saintly relic invites our reverence as do 
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the stones of the Parthenon. It was all 
that we had dreamed—yes, all and more. 
Certain of our number had not yet wor- 
shiped at this shrine—had not learned these 
inspired sculptures by heart—but it was a 
joy to see their kindling enthusiasm and to 
help them feel the perfection of this unsur- 
passable work. The writer made such con- 
tributions as he could, but he owes endless 
thanks to those patient and sympathetic 
men of culture, Professors Babcock and 
Wright, for their unstinted aid to us all. 
Here—there—everywhere—on the Acropo- 
lis, in the museum, in the theater, their lec- 
tures and their suggestions were ever illu- 
minating and inspiring. They gave us not 
only the precise information which we 
wanted, but introduced us to other worlds 
of art and fancy; to joys of companionship 
with poets and philosophers whose names 
had meant so little to most of us. 

To move from place to place without 
care or responsibility, to enjoy such com- 
panionship, and to breathe such an atmos- 
phere of genuine culture and aspiration— 
the conditions are almost ideal. 





TRIBUTE TO THE IRON HORSE. 


AN OLD RAILROAD MAN LAMENTS THE 
GROWTH OF THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


“THE locomotive was to the land what 
the steamboat was to the river,” said a 
veteran railroad manager. Some one had 
asked him if he was not glad to see elec- 
tricity taking the place of steam in the 
operation of railroads. 

“ The business has had to come to it,” he 
said, with a sort of lamentation in the con- 
fession, says the Washington Post. “So 
commerce had to give up steamboating and 
come to the railroad when steam was the 
power on land. But personally it fills me 
with regret to see the locomotive going to 
the dead yard. There was always some- 
thing human to my mind in the iron horse. 
It completed the picture of alandscape. Ifa 
man had been rambling in a wilderness all 
day, and suddenly came upon a bit of view 
in which a locomotive was making a whirl 
with a long train of cars, the scene was in- 
spiriting. It made the observer feel as if 
he were on the rim of civilization. The 
long pall of smoke or the white cloud of 
steam against the sky added to the picture. 
The electric engine can never make such 2 
scene. 

“Have you ever stood on the platform 
of a station when a locomotive thundered 
in with its train that was an hour or two 
behind time? It had the animated nature 
of a great horse that had just come to the 
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wire after a hard and close race. It 
breathed like a sprinter after a long run. 
It trembled in its iron harness like some- 
thing alive. The electric motor comes to a 
standstill in an instant. It looks like some- 
thing decapitated, anyway. Do you re- 
member a picture that was painted a long 
time ago called ‘ Flight of the Fast Mail.’ 
It was copied and brought down to the 
level of a chromo, and then it was reduced 
to a cut, and used as an advertisement. 
But it always had motion. It was a com- 
bination of power and speed, and it was as 
graceful as a swallow on the wing. For 
many years in the offices of hotels and on 
the walls of bar-rooms in towns remote 
from the big cities there used to be seen 
pictures of midnight races on the Missis- 
sippi or scenes of steamboats wooding up 
by torchlight. People from the back set- 
tlements gazed at those old-time pictures 
with as much interest as the new genera- 
tion visits the art galleries. Gradually these 
pictures were taken down. Railroad scen- 
ery took their place. The locomotive was 
the centerpiece. 

“Then poets sang the praises of the iron 
horse. Ever notice how a crowd in a city 
will look at a moving picture on a canvas 
of a railroad train drawn by a locomotive? 
The vitascope made it a reality. You felt 
like getting out of the way when you saw 
it coming. With all of its speed, with all 
of its power hidden from the sight, no elec- 
tric engine or motor will ever satisfy the 
eye. And as for the feeling of safety, I 
shall never lie down in a sleeping car, no 
matter how luxurious it may be, knowing 
it is being hauled by an electric engine, and 
feel quite as secure as I have always felt 
when I knew the locomotive was at work 
up in front. Me for the old iron horse!” 


CITY BEAUTIFUL IN CANADA. 


N view of the movement which has been 
initiated for the organization of a com- 
mission to promote and supervise the adorn- 
ment of the city in a systematic way, on 
a comprehensive plan and along harmonious 
lines, it is interesting to note what is being 
done in the same direction in a country in 
which Americans are not prone to look 
for examples of energy or enterprise. Ot- 
tawa, the capital of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, used to be little more than a lumber 
camp in which the Parliament buildings 
and the residence of the Governor General 
were incongruously placed. Its great nat- 
ural advantages were neglected or ignored 
and its uncontrolled growth was tending 
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toward the destruction of its opportunities 
for a picturesque development. 

Perhaps it was the thought of what is 
being done at Washington that inspired the 
Canadian Parliament to intervene and to 
undertake a task to which the local author- 
ities had shown themselves unequal; but 
whatever the motive. a law was enacted in 
1899, which is reported to have worked a 
complete transformation and to be rapidly 
converting the former lumber camp into 
one of the prettiest cities on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

This law provided for the annual appro- 
priation of $60,000 to be spent under the 
direction of a commission in creating a 
system of parks, driveways and boulevards 
and in converting waste and unsightly 
places into ornamental squares. The re- 
sult of what at its inception was regarded 
as a doubtful experiment was so satisfac- 
tory that Parliament agreed to continue the 
annual appropriation for a period of twenty 
years, and it is confidently anticipated that 
at the expiration of the time which the 
grant still has to run the Canadians will 
possess a capital which need not shrink in 
respect of beauty from comparison with any 
other.—Phila. Inquirer. 


—— 





THE BUILDERS. 


OME acute men have noted a tendency 
among the people of the United States 


to be unduly critical in recent times. Hon- 
est criticism is good for our politics, for 
our social customs, for our morals and 
manners. If lapses were not pointed out 
we should be slow to see and to provide the 
remedy. Progress would lag and reform 
would not have that immense motive power 
of popular opinion. When, however, there 
are constant gusts of criticism, and when 
the criticism becomes a mere habit of carp- 
ing and faultfinding, then “opinion rides 
upon the neck of reason,” and the people 
become irresponsible babblers, like the 
Athenians when the signs of decadence ap- 
peared. 

Criticism is very good and valuable when 
it is accompanied with a better substitute 
for the ill thing condemned; but better 
than criticism, even when it is constructive, 
is the constructive work which strongly 
and efficiently replaces the defective and 
the unsound. One who pays undue heed to 
all the criticism heard in the world is apt 
to “run distract” and to imagine that the . 
world is all awry. It is a most pernicious 
notion. 

The world is filled with efficient workers 
of high character, and we too much mis- 
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take the temper and. fabric of the world 
and malign it too much in not calling at- 
tention to the builders and constructors 
instead of forever concentrating our gaze 
on those who are in egregious error. 

Atlantic City in summer is a world in 
itself. It is a special world; a little cos- 
mos; an aggregation of the most diverse 
characters from all parts, foreign and do- 
mestic; a collection of characters and types 
and selected individuals. A few who have 
known an old man from one of the South- 
ern States, now a seasoned visitor, incline 
to believe that in all the myriads of char- 
acters who frequent those shores, this old 
man—still speaking English, after forty 
years’ residence in this country, with a 
strongly marked foreign accent—is one of 
the most remarkable of men; an indubitable 
benefactor of mankind in his modest little 
sphere in his quiet little world. 

This man landed in 1867 in a Southern 
hamlet of 250 souls in the black belt of a 
Southern State. The country was “ knocked 
flat” by the war. There was no money 
and no credit and no business. The hero 
of our story had by immense sacrifices and 
hard work succeeded in starting a miser- 
able little country store. He slept on the 
counter; he slaved and toiled; he starved 
and persevered. His lot appeared to have 
fallen on barren ground, because his cus- 
tomers consisted chiefly of four hundred 
negro families of abut 3000 souls who were 
irresponsible, lazy, shiftless; innocent of 
cash or property and apparently, to any 
sane man, unworthy of trust or credit. 

And so they were, and the remarkable 
thing about this storekeeper was that he 
embarked, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in a most peculiar scheme for the 
uplifting of a worthless population. The 
instant he began business he began to ex- 
tend credit and to hold out hope to the 
negroes who tilled little patches in the 
neighborhood. He gave “trust” for the 
seed for this operation to Ike, and to Mose 
he sold a plow and a harrow on long time. 
He admonished them to work, and promised 
the more enterprising that if they paid for 
the seed he would help them to get a mule. 
Little by little the ambition of some was 
aroused, and little by little the rest per- 
ceived that the industrious prospered by 
following the advice and keeping in the 
good graces of the patron. As years went 
by the more progressive of the negroes 
bought not only mules, but land, stock of 
various kinds and utensils, and became pros- 
perous farmers. The spirit of emulation 
was aroused, and the actual result was 
that the community of “ worthless people” 
has become so progressive and successful 
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that it stands as a rebuke and a reproot to 
those who discourage hope for anybody. 

It is known that this is the work primar- 
ily of one man. A grasping, short-sighted 
and narrow man would have tried to squeeze 
those people without giving anything in re- 
turn. But Ly the exhibition of wonderful 
patience, forbearance and humanity he has 
lifted the community with himself, and has 
in fact made ten times as much money from 
the experiment in this prosperous commu- 
nity as he could by any possibility have got 
from an impoverished and unprogressive 
one. 

The little hamlet of a few hundred peo- 
ple has grown to be a thriving, progressive 
town of 7000 inhabitants; the surrounding 
country provides a vista of farms; there is 
no negro problem in the neighborhood. 
One man led the way, and it does not really 
matter that he was prompted by an en- 
lightened self-interest rather than by a 
desire to be a philanthropist. Men who are 
filled with the best of human qualities, who 
work intelligently, are the most valuable 
kind of philanthropists. 

The people who patiently build on the 
foundation of the prosperity and happiness 
of others are doing the genuine work of the 
world and surpass the critics, for they pos- 
sess the positive humanity of which Mack- 
intosh wrote: “ The only humanity which 
in the affairs of men claims their respect 
is that manly and expanded sentiment which 
fixes its steady eye on the means of general 
happiness. The sensibility which shrinks 
at present evil without extending its view 
to future good is not a virtue.’—Public 
Ledger. 





AMERICAN ENGLISH. 


Mr. Sipney Leg, the Shakespearean 
scholar, expresses the opinion in a London 
letter that the Americans write and read or 
speak the English language more correctly 
than the English, and exhorts his country- 
men to exercise the same care to guard the 
purity of English that the Americans habit- 
ually use. This is rather interesting, and 
attracts additional attention because several 
English newspapers join in approving Mr. 
Lee’s opinion. 

The opinion is valuable because the diag- 
nosis is substantially true. There are a few 
Englishmen—they form a small class—who 
perhaps exercise more care from earliest 
youth in speaking and in writing English 
than cultured and educated Americans. 
They eschew slang; they enunciate prop- 
erly, because they have been habituated to 
correct English from their early youth and 
in daily associations.’ They take great 
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pride in guarding the purity of their Eng- 
lish, and regard correct speech as a badge 
and mark of distinction. And so it is in 
England, where the educated and unedu- 
cated classes are most sharply defined. 

In America we are all pretty careless, 
but then the great mass of Americans are 
immensely superior in their education and 
speech to the mass of Englishmen. The 
raw and uncouth Yorkshire speech is, in 
fact, a dialect; the north of England man 
is not readily intelligible to a man from the 
south. The common people speak a rough, 
elementary language, in which the vocabu- 
lary is very narrowly limited, and the great 
mass of Englishmen have not had the com- 
mon school education which in America is 
universal. In England a few—a very few 
—have a feast, and the rest in education 
are on short commons. In America nearly 
every one has a decent provision. 

The very high general average of intel- 
ligence and education in America, especially 
in the use of English, is due to the news- 
papers and to the “reader” and public 
schools. The old school reader has been 
the wellspring, the fair start, the inspira- 
tion for myriads of Americans. It has 
been their introduction to good literature; 
their guide and philosopher; their instruc- 
tor in English, Long may it wave. In 
recent years “pedagogists” have shown 
a tendency in the preparation of “ up-to- 
date” readers to include in them a vast 
deal of stuff chosen with some pedagogical 
and psychological purpose. In order to se- 
cure ‘selections which fit in with the 
“scheme,” much namby-pamby matter, ap- 
parently written in order, is used. It is 
poor and weak pabulum. The proper way 
to make a “reader” is to choose the best; 
to permit the pupil to consort with the mas- 
ters; to let him drink from the well un- 
defiled. 


_ 


NIAGARA FALLS AND CONGRESS. 


we failure of the Legislature of New 
York to enact last year the laws re- 
quired to prevent the destruction of the 
scenic grandeur of the Niagara Falls by 
the diversion of water on the American 
side for waterpower caused Congress to 
pass an act which, by a new interpretation 
of the Constitution, restricts the further 
diversion of water from the falls. The 
Secretary of War was given large pow- 
ers to regulate matters pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Great Britain to 
insure the preservation of the falls in their 
present magnitude. Secretary Taft has ac- 
cordingly recently issued permits—revoca- 
ble at his discretion—to various companies 
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in Canada to send 159,500 horse-power 
derived from the falls into the United 
States. This is a small fraction of the 
power it was desired to send across the 
frontier in the form of electricity. The 
permits, in the absence of further legisla- 
tion by Congress, will expire in June, 1909. 
The 13,100 cubic feet of water per second 
now diverted from the falls by the Amer- 
ican companies on this side of the boun- 
dary line not having affected, it is alleged, 
the scenic “wonder” the Secretary author- 
izes the diversion of 2,500 cubic feet more, 
making the entire diversion on the Amer- 
ican side 150,000 cubic feet, or about two- 
fifths of the total flow on that side. The 
18,000 cubic feet per second diverted from 
the Horseshoe Falls, on the Canadian side 
constitutes, it is estimated, about one-tenth 
of the entire flow on that side of the river. 
By positive restrictions of the diversion of 
water on the American side and the re- 
striction of the amount of electric power 
to be imported from the Canadian side, a 
very effective check, it is evident, is placed 
upon the defacement of the falls. What 
New York would not do in the common 
interest, the Federal Government accom- 
plishes in a roundabout way. The “ scenic 
grandeur” of Niagara is already defaced 
by the waste tunnels of the power com- 
panies, but the companies will be made to 
correct such defacement at their own ex- 
pense, it is understood, under the penalty 
of having their permits revoked. Manu- 
facturing industry and development of elec- 
tric traction are likely to be greatly stimu- 
lated within an area extending 100 miles 
southward from Niagara Falls by the 
transmission of the power there obtained. 





STEVENSON AND MISS IDE. 

Miss ANNIE IpE has traveled much and 
was a great favorite of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, who knew her when Judge Ide was 
Governor of Samoa. The following is the 
“deed” by which Robert Louis Stevenson 
gave Miss Ide, then a little miss, his own 
birthday anniversary: 

I, Robert Louis Stevenson, advocate of 
the Scots bar, author of the “ Master of 
Ballantree” and “Moral Emblems,” civil 
engineer, sole owner and patentee of the 
palace and plantation known as Vailima, 
in the island of Upolo, Samoa, a British 
subject, being in sound mind and pretty 
well, I thank you, in mind and body: 

In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide, 
daughter of H. C. Ide, in the town of St. 
Johnsbury, in the county of Caledonia, in 
the State of Vermont, United States of 
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America, was born out of reason, upon 
Christmas day, and is, therefore, out of all 
justice, denied the consolation and profit of 
a proper birthday; 

And considering that I, the said Robert 
Louis Stevenson, have attained the age 
when we never mention it, and that I have 
no further use for a birthday of any de- 
scription ; 

And in consideration that I have met 
H. C. Ide, the father of the said Annie H. 
Ide, and found him as white a land com- 
missioner as I require, I have transferred 
and do hereby transfer to the said Annie 
H. Ide all and whole of my rights and 
privileges in the 13th day of November, 
formerly my birthday, now, hereby and 
henceforth the birthday of the said Annie 
H. Ide, to have, hold, exercise and enjoy 
the same in the customary manner, by the 
sporting of fine raiment, eating of rich 
meats and receipt of gifts, compliments 
and copies of verse, according to the man- 
ner of our ancestors; 

And I direct the said Annie H. Ide to 
add to the said name of Annie H. Ide the 
name of Louisa—at least in private—and 
I charge her to use my said birthday with 
moderation and humanity, et tamquam bona 
filia familias, the said birthday not being 
so young as it once was, and having carried 
me in a very satisfactory manner since I 
can remember; 

And in case the said Annie H. Ide shall 
neglect or contravene either of the above 
conditions, I hereby revoke the donation 
and transfer my rights in the said birthday 
to the President of the United States of 
America for the time being. 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my 
hand and seal, this nineteenth day of June, 
in the year of grace eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one. 

Rosert Lours STEVENSON. 
Witness, Lloyd Osbourne. Witness, Har- 
old Watts. 


THE STORY OF ONE DAY. 


BY MRS. J. K. BARNEY. 


I HAD seated myself in a good seat, 
placed my ticket in sight, and taken out 
a book which I had saved to while away a 
day’s journeyings, when my attention was 
attracted by some words in front of me. 
“TI say, boy, you just get out of this, 


and find another seat. This seems rather 
crowded for the two of us.” 

“T was here first, but I can go, I s’pose,” 
said the boy cheerfully, as he crowded by 
the portly gentleman and his paper, and 
listened for at least a “thank you” for 
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the accommodation, but the reader did not 
lift his eyes. 

The boy stood in the aisle and looked 
about. Every seat had at least one occu- 
pant. His face flushed, and he said, quite 
to himself, “ There ain’t any chance for 
me.” 

I thought it was my chance, and, moving 
the traveling bag, touched his arm, with 
“Yes, here is a seat for you. Come, I like 
boys.” 

He was overgrown and awkward, and as 
he rather reluctantly came to the seat, 
brushed the shoulder and hat of the man 
who had ousted him. The man _ turned 
quickly with a look which said plainly, 
“What are you about?’ I meant to be 
mistress of the situation and said, “ You 
must pardon my young friend; he has done 
his best to please you by giving up his 
seat.” 

He flushed and touched his hat quickly. 
“Pardon, madam; I did not know the boy 
was traveling with a lady. Do not discom- 
mode yourself. I will make place for him 
again,” and he began to hang up his coat 
and adjust his belongings. 

“Do you wish to go back?” I asked. 

“No, I’d rather stand up all day,” and 
he rose as if to do so. ; 

“Oh, no, stay with me; I told you I 
liked boys, and I mean it.” 

The boy looked at me. ‘“ Well, you are 
the first person I ever saw who meant that, 
I reckon.” 

By this time a place had been made for 
him in front, and he was told to “come 
along and get out of the lady’s way, don’t 
you hear?” 

“Wa’ll I hear; but you bet I ain’t goin’ 
to change. Guess you don’t want me any 
more than I want you,” and a funny twist 
was given to eyes and lips. 

“But you are not to trouble the lady. I 
shall keep watch of you.” 

The boy leaned forward with an ugly 
look. “Say, mister, keep the eyes in the 
back of your head wide open, for—” But 
I laid my hand on him and finished his 
sentence. 

“Oh, the boy is all right. 
glad to make his acquaintance. 

I gave him a magazine to look at, and 
then began to think. I had asked for defi- 
nite guidance for the day to be open-eyed 
for the passing opportunities, and one had 
been given, and I must make the most of it. 

“ How far are you going?” I asked. 

“Oh, to Readville to look up a chance, 
you see.” 

“Chance for what?” 

“To work and go to school this winter, 
if I’m in luck.” 

Then he gave his name and a little more - 


I am very 
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about himself. I was looking for a pencil, 
and turned out the contents of the little 
bag I wore. 

es This seems like a boy’s pocket, doesn’t 
it?” 

He laughed and emptied one of his. 
With the miscellaneous articles came three 
cigarettes and a picture which, though vile 
in its suggestiveness, he did not try to 
hide. Placing my hand over them, he met 
my look. 

“What’s the matter? A man g’m ’em 
to me, and I carried lots of apples into the 
cellar.” 

Then I drew from him that he was a 
motherless boy, had a drunken father, who 
had been in jail again and again. He 
“liked cider and beer, but did not mean 
ever to be like dad.” He had been to 
Sunday-school and church “afore mother 
died, and promised her to be good, but 
‘twant no use, folks were ’gin boys most- 
ly,—like that man in front, who didn’t keer. 
No, nobody ever spoke about the pledge.” 
Then we had a close talk with the pledge- 
card in my hand, not forgetting the cig- 
arettes and pictures. The truthfulness of 
the boy’s criticism on good people pained 
me exceedingly. Here was so much 
wanted to say and do, and the time was 
so very short. 

He wished he could do what I wanted, 
“but you see, lady, there’s no soft jobs for 
a boy like me. I shall get into all sorts of 
places, and shall have to do like others, or 
be kicked out.” I called his attention to 
the words at the top of the pledge-card 
which I have carried for many years. “I 
the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, 
saying unto thee, Fear not, I will help 
thee,’ and then, under my name at the 
bottom, “The Lord bless and keep you.” 
As I laid my hand over his, rough, scarred, 
and dirty, I felt it tremble, and he brushed 
his eyes. I knew we were nearing his des- 
tination, and with his promise to me went 
mine to him to talk with God about “ his 
chance,” and help for his every way. So 
many things had come into our talk of 
which I cannot tell. 

As I, took his hand in parting, I said, 
“God is to hold your right hand, you 
know.” 

“Oh, my, I should be skeered to think 
of it without yourn.” “Then think that 
He holds my motherly hand with that of 
his motherless boy, and keeps us both.” 

As I looked out of the window, he stood 
watching, with such a changed face, over 
which a smile broke as he caught the wave 
of my hand and bow. The man on the 
seat in front turned squarely round and 
looked at me. 

“Well, you have actually managed to 
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transform that clumsy boy’s homely face,” 
he said smilingly, and added, “I wonder if 
your charity could stretch itself enough to 
take me in for a little training.” The next 
hour’s conversation covered many points, 
getting close and personal enough to let 
me have my say about the attitude of many 
Christian gentlemen towards the uncared- 
for boys looking for a chance in the world. 
He said, half apologetically, “I belong to 
the church, the Sunday-school, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and two or 
three other organizations, but I confess to 
you that specimen this morning, with his 
dirt and general repulsiveness, did not ap- 
peal to me.” He further acknowledged to 
the occasional use of wine and beer, and 
he did not need to confess about the cigars, 
for he carried their odor with him. 

The Master of Assemblies, whether with 
the few or many, was unmistakably pres- 
ent, and I did not need to say much. There 
was a little talk about my prison work, and 
the pitiful plea from many an inmate, 
“You see, I never had a chance.” 

Then another pledge-card was signed, 
and as I called attention to the blessed 
promise at the top, there came the words, 
“Tf He holds my hand, I shall never brush 
from my pathway another uncared-for 
boy.” As we parted, I felt together with 
these two hands, which I had providen- 
tially clasped that morning, the pressure of 
warm, strong hands, with nail prints in 
the palms. 

My book was unread, but I had lived 
over some of life’s pages, andlearned anew 
the sweet lesson of service. Open thou our 
eyes to the everyday opportunities, and 
“lead thou me in thy way.” 

Sunday School Times. 


TEACHING THE FOREIGNER. 





HEN the Board of Education last week 

increased the salary of Miss Agnes 
Kelly, vice-principal of the Washington 
School, its unprecedented action was taken 
in recognition of her services, not only as 
a public school teacher, but as an invalua- 
ble factor in the Americanization of the 
city’s foreign-born children. 

Teaching for the last eighteen years in 
a school where of 1300 primary children 98 
per cent. are Italians, one half per cent. 
Syrian, one half per cent. Russian and one 
per cent. Philadelphia-born children of 
Irish parentage, Miss Kelly is known 
throughout “Little Italy” as interpreter, 
counsellor and good. friend. 

The Washington School, at Ninth and 
Carpenter Streets, has several classes of 
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children who can speak no English. For 
twelve years Miss Kelly taught one of 
these classes, learning the scores of dia- 
lects that the peasant youngsters bring 
from the Italian provinces, and learning, 
too, a wide understanding of the homes 
and the joys and the sorrows of the little 
Latin boys and girls with the big brown 
eyes and curly black hair. For four years 
she was in charge of the first grade class, 
and for the last three years she has been 
vice-principal and interpreter in general 
for the whole school and the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

Of the Washington night school, made 
up of 500 men and women, six classes are 
able to speak English poorly enough, and 
twelve divisions have to be taught the lan- 
guage of the strange country whose educa- 
tion they are so anxious to procure. One 
class of Miss Kelly’s is made up of men 
who are graduates of Italian universities, 
and who are preparing for the high school 
here. In one of the non-English classes 
there is a man of 48 years whose 16-year- 
old son is almost ready to enter the Cen- 
tral High School. In another there is a 
man and wife, Syrians, whose little son 
is attending a “non-English” class in the 
Washington day school. 

Miss Kelly, who lives in the Italian 
quarter, among the people whom _ she 
teaches, loves her work, and is enthusias- 
tic over it. 

“Tt is all so interesting,” she says. 
“Some of it is sad, and none of it is easy. 
But it isn’t discouraging; the men and 
women are so anxious to learn all we can 
teach them, and the children are eager to 
find out the ways of the new country, too. 
I never have a dull moment. And I love 
the people, all of them. I know a good 
deal about them, you see.” 

Miss Kelly’s salary has been raised from 
$820 to $925.—Phila. Press. 


ee 


THOMAS HENRY BURROWES. 


TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 
T the organization of the Thomas H. 
Burrowes Council of United American 
Mechanics in Lancaster, Dr. J.P. McCaskey, 
the mayor of the city, who was at one time 
closely associated with Dr. Burrowes, made 
the following brief address: 

Ten thousand copies of the life-like por- 
trait which stands here to-night, worthily 
framed and in drapery of honor, were but 
a few yéars since printed and sent to all 
parts of Pennsylvania. Why? Because of 
the unmatched service of Dr. Thomas 
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Henry Burrowes to the State in her one 
greatest interest, that of general education. 
The corner-stone of your order is this 
same education for all. You could not, 
therefore, have chosen more wisely the 
name of your organization. The “ Thomas 
H. Burrowes Council” is honored in the 
name it bears, that of the foremost prac- 
tical advocate and apostle of universal edu- 
cation in the history of our Commonwealth. 
I congratulate you, though it is but another 
illustration of the old truth, “ the first shall 
be last”’—first in efficiency and service, 
last in manifestation of that popular regard 
which hails and crowns its benefactors. 

Five things this man did in our educa- 
tional work in Pennsylvania, any one of 
which should confer enduring reputation, 
but all of which combined make his record 
unique and without a rival: 

First. He organized the common school 
system of Pennsylvania under the law of 
1834. This law was providentially saved 
from repeal by Thaddeus Stevens early in 
1835. It was seen for the first time by 
Thomas H. Burrowes towards the close of 
that year, after he became Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. At once he seems to have 
grasped the full meaning and vast reach of 
the measure, and from that hour the master 
purpose of his long life stood clear before 
him. To that high vision he was faithful 
unto death. 

Second. He wrote the Normal School law 
of Pennsylvania under which our thirteen 
Normal Schools have been organized, and 
in which tens of thousands of teachers have 
been trained especially for work in the 
school room, and which is said to be the 
best law of its kind in the United States. 

Third. He organized the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan School System of Pennsylvania, which 
would never have been organized but for 
him and for the immense faith and hope 
that characterized the man. It is true, he 
risked and lost all he had in this work, for 
which loss he was never reimbursed by the 
State. But the schools were grandly suc- 
cessful. Tens of thousands of children 
have had blessing in them, and the State 
has had gratitude and honor because of 
them. 

Fourth. He founded the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, now in its fifty-fifth vol- 
ume, and published it with little or no 
financial profit,, and mainly as a labor of 
love for eighteen years.. In all these fifty 
and more years this periodical has gone out 
monthly to every school district in the 
State. Who can estimate the extent of its 
influence for a full half-century upon the 
school work of Pennsylvania? 

Fifth. He took the presidency of the 
Pennsylvania State College in the darkest 
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period of its history, when public confi- 
dence had been lost, when the number of 
students had dwindled to a handful, and 
the trustees were seriously thinking of 
closing the institution and admitting its 
failure. His advent restored confidence. 
The college soon manifested new life; the 
work was broadened; and it started on a 
new career of usefulness. To-day the num- 
ber of students is between 700 or 800, and 
it is one of the leading schools of the State. 

Where in Pennsylvania can you match a 
record like this of service to the State? 
Not among living men, nor do I think 
among the dead. His work grew steadily 
in the importance of its results while he 
lived, and it grows daily since his death. 
A million children are now in the schools, 
and all of them are reached day by day 
through this man’s life and work. The 
cost of maintaining the schools has grown 
to nearly thirty millions of dollars annually. 
The educational work has assumed colossal 
proportions, and, though Dr. Burrowes has 
been dead for a third of a century, he 
speaks through it all to-day as perhaps 
never before. For nearly thirty-five years 
he was the Nestor of our educational coun- 
cils. His spirit is still abroad amongst us, 
and his native town does well to honor his 
memory. I knew him well, almost as a 
son should know a father, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing him talk 
and seeing him work. But I knew little of 
the great things he had done until years 
after his death, when I came to study the 
era and the field in which he had been a 
figure so prominent. In each of the five 
points of service that have been enumerated 
he planned for no narrow boundaries. His 
grasp always meant the State, and he 
always reached the State; and I should be 
glad to know what other man who has 
lived in Lancaster city or county has ren- 
dered to the State more valuable service or 
conferred upon it like enduring benefac- 
tion. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


BY WILLIAM HEMSTREET. 


B fin name of Anthony Comstock sug- 
gests at once to all who know him, an 
influence for good and cleanliness of living 
second to that of no other man in America. 
As the executive officer of that large, rich, 
beneficent, patriotic and determined “ New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice,” 
there have been directed against him, per- 
sonally, the bitter criticism and malicious 
persecution of the depraved and their apol- 
ogists, until many people have come to be- 
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lieve that he alone is the society, and is 
prosecuting his work from mere fanaticism 
or for blackmail. But he has stood the fire 
of a whole generation of defamers, and the 
society is satisfied with his zeal and effi- 
ciency in maintaining the purity of Amer- 
ican homes against an insidious evil that 
is spreading throughout the land like a 
moral tuberculosis. It is somewhat to the 
credit of our people that they do not com- 
prehend the danger and satanic activity of 
this baleful influence of outre vice that at- 
tacks purity at their very doors and under- 
mines character at the very family altar. 
The extent and depth of this morbid erotic- 
ism is known only to the police detective 
force and magistracy, and those who make 
it a special study. In speaking of this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to speak plainly; for a 
starched and literary style glossing over 
vital truths and warnings, is now a crime. 
Babylon, Sodom, Rome, London or Paris 
were scarcely more perverse and licentious, 
than certain districts of the cities of our 
own favored land. True, this is a general 
and indefinite statement, but its justification 
by a statement of proven facts is prevented 
by the conventional purity of current liter- 
ature. 

Against salacious riot, open saturnalia, 
the spreading and consuming wildfire of 
licentiousness and its secret and industrious 
propagation, Anthony Comstock has for 
years risked his life, given up the peace of 
his family, who daily part with him in fear 
and foreboding; for in this holy crusade 
and martyrdom he bears scars inflicted by 
would-be assassins. But the old Union war 
veteran, bold as a lion, and hardy as an 
athlete, plunges quickly and directly into 
the haunts of sin, captures its lawless mer- 
chandise, and drags forth the wretches who 
make or sell it to the public exposure and 
punishment which the ordinary peace offi- 
cers and administrators of the criminal law 
are either too indolent or too much in sym- 
pathy with the transgressors to inflict upon 
them. 

There pertains to these degenerate propa- 
gandists of vice, the peculiar infatuation 
that craves companions and _ proselytes. 
Corrupt beyond reclaim themselves, they 
make studious efforts to contaminate others, 
spending time, money and zeal in this un- 
holy evangel of licentious provocation. 
They print, purchase and circulate through 
the mails, among the innocent and unwary 
youth of both sexes, all that is suggestive 
to temptation in story or illustration. No 
school or Christian home is safe from their 
insidious industry. Old men, old women, 
girls and boys, business men and idle va- 
grants are engaged in this destructive 
iniquity. The officers of criminal adminis- 
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tration know all this full well. At the 
headquarters of this society there are tons 
of captured stuff, the horrid spoils of un- 
tiring vigilance, that have been diverted 
from their deadly mission by Comstock and 
his assistants. 

The heart of any decent man almost 
ceases to beat when he first contemplates 
the mischief that this mass of obscene pub- 
lications might have accomplished. 

But the most discouraging and vexatious 
fact connected with this matter is the stolid 
indifference of many respectable people, 
newspapers and magazines. Many a mor- 
ally unbalanced reporter or editor repays 
only with unmanly sneers and sarcasm, and 
even with mendacious and venomous mis- 
representations the acts and motives of this 
noble and altruistic society, whose efforts 
large numbers of respectable people are 
thus led to question and even to oppose. 
The criminals directly apprehended by Mr. 
Comstock have shown a demoniac inge- 
nuity and persistence in misrepresenting 
and persecuting him, which shows the pecu- 
liar tenacity of their disease. With an 


incredible moral perversity, they are as 
sleepless and cunning in thwarting him as 
they are in pursuing their own direct ave- 
nues of blighting and destroying the youth 
and purity of the land. 


The critics of Mr. Comstock, who repre- 
sents the active work of this society, form 
two classes: One does not know the real 
scope and importance of his true services, 
and, believing in “personal liberty,” fear 
that vice will be too severely and thoroughly 
dealt with. The other is in sympathy with 
vice, and desires opportunity for its unre- 
strained indulgence. 

No missionary or evangelist has ever de- 
voted himself more completely to the pro- 
tection of society than Anthony Comstock. 
His vitality, keen ability, energy and ambi- 
tion would have brought him a command- 
ing business standing and affluence, but he 
knows that he is doing the will of God and 
a service to his country. The writer of 
this has no personal relation to him; has 
not seen him for many years; nor has he or 
his society any hint of the preparation of 
this article. Because the writer is con- 
nected with a busy criminal court in the 
metropolis, he makes this exhibit from a 
sense of justice and imperative public duty. 
These crimes against public decency and 
moral health, proven by tens of thousands 
of obscene pictures and erotic articles in 
prose and verse, are regarded only with 
indifference or prurient curiosity in court 
rooms. To those who have the curiosity, 


or moral hardihood as public teachers, to: 


witness them at the offices of this society, 
there can be revealed publications that, to 
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use the words of the late Reverend Dr. R. 
S. Storrs, “should never sear Christian 
eyes, or their recital scorch Christian ears.” 
All our sea-ports are alike in this respect, 
except that New York is favored with a 
society of American fathers and mothers, 
who expose and punish these crimes. This 
society was for a long while searching for 
a virile executive officer, and found him in 
the subject of this sketch; and no man in 
America to-day sustains a more vital or 
essential relation to private and _ public 
wholesomeness than he. -While we are 
asleep, or in business, and in different 
social pleasures, he, like a faithful watch- 
man in the night, is alert. The practical 
and direct value of his efforts may be illus- 
trated by what here follows: In the cities, 
it is quite impossible for Christian families 
to raise their children with wholly pure 
minds, on account of the vitiation of the 
entire moral atmosphere, by indecent bill- 
boards, semi-decent literature, promiscuous 
and riotous sea-side bathing, low theaters, 
and the like. The platitude is often hypo- 
critically urged by foul imaginations, that 
“to the pure all things are pure.” Even so, 
but who is pure? Surely not the apologists 
for nakedness, nor the defamers of Com- 
stock. There comes down to us all, what- 
ever has been our religious culture, a sus- 
ceptibility to such temptation. With an 
innocent boy or girl, a single suggestive 
picture, or word, may kindle a consuming 
fire. Another hypocritical apology is the 
cry of “art.” There is enough in nature 
to employ all artistic skill, without descend- 
ing to the work of so familiarizing the 
public with “the human form divine” that 
those who witness lose their pristine mod- 
esty. There is no more excuse for paint- 
ing or etching a naked beauty, for general 
exhibition, than there is for that same 
model to be exhibited in real life. Indeed, 
the closer the details of nature are repre- 
sented the more vaunted is the art, and so- 
ciety is logically inconsistent here. Those 
nations where this so-called art is most 
common, wherefrom American women turn 
in blushing indignation, and over which the 
lewd, both native and foreign, ponder and 
leer, have degenerated both physically and 
in moral and commercial responsibility and 
standing. The exact line of cleavage be- 
tween success and failure, with both indi- 
viduals and nations, is the line between 
virtue and unchastity. Anthony Comstock 
publicly proclaims that secret vice, directly 
traceable to obscene publications, is the 
cause of many of the slinking, sneaking 
criminals that so frequently fill the prisons 
to-day. Vigor and native dauntlessness is 
always characteristic of the pure-minded 
and clean-living young man. 
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All men and women who are honestly in- 
terested in the betterment of the race and 
its future strength and beauty, should 
promptly and unceasingly watch and stamp 
out this silent and subtle danger. 

Publishers and editors must be reminded 
by public opinion that a sneer at Mr. Com- 
stock personally, instead of against the 
respectable organization he represents is 
simply injustice and cowardice. The so- 
ciety should be assisted, and the Comstocks 
multiplied. It is a rough but true com- 
mentary on our general moral laxity that 
the press has not given them prompt and 
ungrudging support. This society knows 
more about art, and is a truer patron of 
art here and abroad, than all the purveyors 
of questionable art and literature combined. 
Another incident may be quoted to mark 
public indjfference. A Grand Army post to 
which the comrades of Mr. Comstock ap- 
plied for his admission as a member, basely 
permitted him to be rejected at the instance 
of a member, whom he had repeatedly in- 
dicted, and whose obscene literature he had 
confiscated. Another post, with a higher 
moral ideal and more true patriotism, 
promptly admitted him to membership. 

There are, of course, many pure and 
adult natures that are unassailable, but 
childhood needs protection. The profit of 
all this pretended art and science is earned 


by pandering to the worst passions of bad 
men and the morbid curiosity of thoughtless 


boys. The dissecting table and the studio 
are not for public gaze, or to stimulate 
the prurient curiosity of the young, or the 
vices of their elders. With brazen effront- 
ery, such suggestive allurements cover the 
public bill-boards, and are offered at the 
news-stands for mercenary gain. At low 
theaters and vaudeville shows, degraded 
manhood gloats on the display of fair 
forms that, debauched from sad necessity, 
soon fade, to die of neglect, helplessness 
and despair. Young men and boys too 
largely find in these things their main topic 
of conversation, which almost inevitably 
leads to moral laxity and sin. The most 
fatal blow to national strength is struck, 
when the sweet purity of its young girls is 
attacked; for a nation is surely doomed 
when the normal purity of its women is 
sacrificed. After recent interviews with 
detectives, magistrates and city mission- 
aries, a leading newspaper of one of New 
York’s boroughs said this: 

“The story of infantile depravity told 
by these experienced officials makes the 
blood run cold. The character and extent 
of the vice is alarming. The children of a 
crowded city are almost certainly marked, 
for destruction, before outsiders realize 
that they are old enough for wickedness. 


OUR PETTY LITTLE EARTH. 
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Meanwhile there are children standing on 
the brink of the bottomless pit? Who will 
rescue them?” 

One of the detectives testified, “ Sexual 
depravity is becoming more and more ram- 
pant among young girls. In all my expe- 
rience. I have never known a young girl 
who has gone wrong, that has ever re- 
formed. A captain of detectives told this 
writer, that there were as many lost females 
in his borough under the age of fourteen 
years as over. A leading magistrate, hear- 
ing this remark, did not dissent. Girls of 
less than fifteen years of age, have gone 
upon the witness stand in open court, and 
there sworn to the most awful experiences.” 

In view of these revelations, what is the 
present duty of society? There are many 
suggestions, but the first duty is to support 
vigorously, unflinchingly and promptly those 
who are already engaged in stamping out 
the evil. In every large city there should 
be one elective public censor, responsible 
to the average public sense of decency. 
A curfew should be established and thor- 
oughly administered. Darkness is hell every- 
where, and the breeding-nest of sin. The 
public should light every hall, lane, alley- 
way, vacant lot, park and side street. A 
leading detective missionary is quoted as 
saying, “In the crowded, tenement districts, 
the female children are as bad as the boys.” 
But this cheapest, readiest and most allur- 
ing sin is only one of the many results of 
congested population, and the radical cure 
is the long and broad story of agrarian re- 
vival. Precept and example have little in- 
fluence, when a little money is necessary 
to hunger and clothing. With the economic 
changes necessary to cure these evils, this 
article has not the space to deal. But as 
the social evil is now fought by organized 
effort, and their administrative officers have 
the nerve and zeal to fight it, they should 
be sustained by public sentiment. All honor 
to heroic Anthony Comstock. God bless 
and preserve him. But for his work and 
that of others, but his most of all, during 
the past generation, there might not now be 
a home in this land without some taint of 
this moral leprosy.—National Magazine. 


OUR PETTY LITTLE EARTH. 

HERE was a time when good and 

wise men believed that this earth of 
ours was the center of all creation, the 
habitation of all life and the sole care of 
the great Maker. Slowly we are getting 
over that notion and stand in awe as we 
think of infinite space and world upon 
world without end. It is well occasionally 
to consider what a small speck we are in 
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the totality of things. Let us look at a 
few scientific figures. , 

A message from Mars, which at cannon- 
ball speed would take several centuries to 
reach us, would get here in five minutes 
on rays of light. At the inconceivable ve- 
locity of this light-wave telegraphy, a mes- 
sage was started from the constellation 
Perseus about the time Jamestown was set- 
tled; it flashed along day and night at 
186,000 miles per second while the Amer- 
ican colonies were slowly gaining a foot- 
hold while they grew into an independent 
nation, while the nation passed through the 
bloodiest struggle in history and it was 
still rushing toward us sixteen billion miles 
every day when Dewey’s guns proclaimed 
the nation a world power and Jamestown 
was nearing the close of its third century. 
Then, on February 21, 1901, the signal was 
seen. The apparition was called Nova 
Persei by the startled astronomers, it proved 
the brightest of all recorded temporary stars 
except one, its fluctuations were the great- 
est ever observed, and there was reason 
for hailing it as the most wonderful of 
all stars. Its maximum brightness was 
reached on February 24, when its light had 
increased 100,000 times in two days. It 
fell off a third on the following day, and 
this was followed by strange fluctuations, 
while a little later a nebulous ring formed 
and spread outward at the amazing velocity 
of light, which is nearly twelve million 
miles a minute. 

The message so received, as interpreted 
by Kapleyn and Wilson, is a marvelous 
chapter of cosmical history. It tells that 
three centuries ago an invisible dark star 
traveling at great velocity ran into a dark 
nebula, that the star’s surface was made 
white hot by the friction, but rapidly cooled, 
that the heating was partially renewed as 
stray nebulous wisps were penetrated, and 
that as the star’s bright rays shot outward 
they lighted more and more of the pre- 
viously dark nebula, which became visible 
for a little time. So far away was this col- 
lision that in four months the flash, trav- 
eling at light-speed across the line of sight, 
illuminated a stretch of nebula barely wide 
enough to be perceived by the unaided eye 
of man. 

In view of all this, don’t let us forget. 
We are not altogether “it,” never were and 
never will be. When we can talk to Mars 
we will be made to know that we are a 
speck of the cosmos no one cares much 
about. The more one knows the greater 
should be his modesty.—Lancaster Exam- 
iner. 





NEW COCKATOO GOT EVEN. 


WO of the male cockatoos in the bird 
house in the Central Park menagerie 
engaged in a duel with their sharp curved 
beaks. The duel was not of the French 
variety, for it ended in the death of one 
of the combatants. It was the aggressor 
that was killed. He had been lording it 
over the other fellow for some time, and 
in the opinion of the menagerie folks he 
got what he deserved. He was the “ma- 
jor” in the cage set apart for the greater 
sulphur crested cockatoos, the Australian 
parrot. The bird is pure white, with the 
exception of a sulphur colored crest on the 
head. In the menagerie the male bird that 
bosses the household is designated Major. 
In this particular cage the inmates are re- 
ferred to as the kissing birds. They have 
a habit of catching each other by the beaks 
and holding on for several minutes. The 
keeper says it is their way of holding hands. 
A few months ago a pair of young birds, 
a male and a female, were presented to the 
park and put in the cage with the five 
others of their kind. The newcomers 
seemed anxious to get on friendly terms 
with the older inhabitants, as sociability 
is a strong characteristic of that family. 
The female was made welcome, but .the 
Major refused to let the male get ac- 
quainted with the flock. When the young- 
ster flew up on the perch where the others 
were roosting and cluttered some friendly 
words in his own language the Major 
moved over to him and gave him a dig on 
the back with his sharply pointed beak. 

The younger one saw he was not wanted 
there and after losing a few feathers he 
flew down to a low perch and flocked by 
himself. A few days later he again tried 
the upper stick, where the company seemed 
to be having a good time in screeching or 
in holding beaks. Again the Major jabbed 
that sharp beak into his body and he had 
to go back to his lonely perch. His former 
mate stayed with the flock and occasionally 
— down his way but would not join 

im, 

It was thought that the young stranger 
was becoming reconciled to his ostracism. 
He was observed rubbing the upper part 
of his beak on his perch at frequent inter- 
vals and would sometimes rub it against the 
iron bars of hiscage. Nothing was thought 
of this at the time, but Keeper Burns is 
now of the belief that this rubbing was with 
the design of sharpening the point of the 
beak. This would indicate that the ostra- 
cized bird was meditating a plan of re- 
venge. Whatever was moving in his mind, 
he certainly came to a decision. The flock 


on the upper perch were screeching at each . 
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other in their usual social way when the 
lonesome bird flew up to a vacant space 
alongside the Major. That bird was so 
surprised at the temerity of the banished 
one that he just looked at him for a mo- 
ment. Then he prepared for action. He 
raised his head and made a quick stroke 
in an effort to give his rival a stab in the 
neck. But this time the blow missed. The 
other one drew out of the way. The Major 
became furious with disappointment and 
again lunged. His second effort was a 
miss, and he paused to take the measure of 
his antagonist, while the other birds looked 
on. 

The ostracized one made a quick move- 
ment. He caught his enemy on the head 
between the eyes where the skull is thin 
and pressed’the two jaws of his beak. The 
sharp point of the beak that he had been 
rubbing against the iron bars pierced the 
head of his tyrant. He held on until the 
body became limp and the claws released 
their hold on the perch. Then he opened 
his jaws and let the body drop to the cage 
floor. There’s a new Major in the cock- 
atoo cage-—New York Sun. 





SERMON IN A SALOON. 


BY JAY BENTON HAMILTON, D.D. 





SPENT a week in an enterprising little 
western city in attendance upon a 
Methodist annual conference. The leading 
merchant was my host. After dinner, the 
first day of my visit, we were talking of 
the growth of the city from a small fron- 
tier settlement. My host, who was proud 
of the little city, related many incidents 
connected with its early history. Among 
other stories, he told me how Methodism 
began by a sermon in a saloon. 

“T attended the first Methodist meeting 
ever held in the town. It was a terrible 
service. I tremble now when I think of 
it, although it was so many years ago. 
Our town was a pretty tough place. The 
chief businesses were liquor selling, gam- 
bling and undertaking. There was a fu- 
neral every day. If some one did not die 
from disease or accident there was a mur- 
der. The street or bar-room fight that was 
not to a finish attracted little or no atten- 
tion. The bowie knife and revolver were 
never concealed. They were always within 
ready reach. If ever a place deserved to 
be called hell it was N—. 

“JT was a youngster who had run away 
from home in the east to try the frolic of 
frontier life. I had been a resident about 
a week. As I was passing down our prin- 
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cipal street I noticed a horeman in a very 
peculiar garb riding slowly along, as if he 
were looking for some one. Noticing me, 
he drew the reins of his horse and said: 

“* Young man, is there a hall or room 
of any kind in this place large enough to 
hold a meeting in? I am a Methodist itin- 
erant and would like to add this town to 
my circuit. I desire to hold a service to- 
night.’ 

“T was so amazed that for a moment I 
was silent as I looked closely at the 
stranger. He was a tall, powerful-looking 
man. He had a clear, resolute eye, a lip 
and chin that revealed a determination 
nothing could balk. I felt that he was a 
man who did not know fear, but the folly 
of the question became more and more 
amusing until I broke out in a merry, 
mocking laugh. 

“The face grew stern; the eyes shone 
with a light like the gleam of steel; the 
voice hardened to a cutting curtness almost 
like anger: 

“*Does it amuse you, my young friend, 
to have me ask you a civil question?’ 

“T replied hastily: ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, for my discourtesy, but the idea of any- 
body wanting to hold a religious meeting 
in this town is funny enough to make any- 
one laugh. You might as well try to hold 
a meeting in Perdition.’ 

“TI directed him to ‘The Coyote,’ the 
largest gambling hell in town. I said: 

“Tt is large enough to hold a good- 
sized congregation, and it has one advan- 
tage over any other place. It is always 
full. You will be sure to find a crowd 
there, night or day. I do not believe they 
will allow you to speak. If “ One-eyed 
Jack,” the proprietor, is in a good humor 
he may kick you into the street; if he is 
cross, and he generally is, he may shoot 
you.’ 

“T saw the circuit rider fasten his horse 
in front of the saloon and enter. I slipped 
in to see the sport. The preacher stood for 
a moment, just inside the door, looking 
around. At the furthest end of the build- 
ing a powerful man with a black patch over 
one of his eyes was swearing at a bartender 
in a most sulphurous manner. The stranger 
approached the swearer and said as he re- 
moved his hat and made a courteous bow: 

“* Are you the proprietor of this place?’ 

“*One-eyed Jack’ was about to reply 
with a savage oath, according to his usual 
custom, when the peculiar garb and the 
distinguished bearing of the questioner 
caused him to hesitate. With a politeness 
unusual to him, he said: 

“*T am, sir; what can I do for you?’ 

“*T am a Methodist preacher, and I 
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would like permission to preach in your 
saloon.’ 

“* Preach in my saloon? When?’ said 
Jack, in a tone of amazement. 

“Now!” said the preacher. 

“*Well, Pll be—. I beg your pardon, 
parson; I’d almost said a cuss word; but 
preach in my saloon!’ He looked about 
and heard the click of the glasses, the 
banging of cards upon the tables, the harsh 
laugh and awful oaths, and said: 

“*T think, parson, you have come to a 
mighty poor place to start a revival.’ 

** No place needs it more,’ said the min- 
ister, as he looked with a respectful but 
resolute glance into Jack’s single eye. 

“*Let him preach,’ said the bartender, 
who was glad to have his employer’s 
wrath diverted from him; ‘let him preach. 
It will be fun for the boys.’ 

“*Fun!’ roared Jack; ‘I’d like to see 
anybody make fun of my guest. Parson, 
fire away. I’ll be the deacon of this re- 
vival. If anybody dares kick up a row, 
I'll be—’ 

“* There, there,’ said the preacher, ‘ dea- 
cons don’t swear.’ 

“ Jack rang the huge bell with which he 
signaled for attention when he had an an- 
nouncement to make or a command to 
give. In a few seconds there was a si- 
lence. All eagerly looking at the two men 
as if they expected to see a fight. Jack 
roared out in a voice that could be heard 
half a mile: 

“* Gents, here’s a Methodist parson who’s 
honored us by coming to town to start a 
revival. I allus said “ The Coyote” never 
follows, she allus leads. We’re the fust 
saloon in town to start a prayer meeting 
as a side show. The parson’s goin’ to hev 
a chance to show his hand. I’m goin’ to 
be the deacon of this protracted meetin’. 
If anybody tries any funny business with 
the parson, he'll hev to settle with the 
deacon. See? When the parson wants 
somebody to come forrud and get con- 
verted, I’ll make one of my bartenders go, 
and you can stand around and see the 
show. Now, parson, fire away. If you’ve 
got any Gospel that’ll reach this crowd, 
it’ll hev to be like my whisky, hot and 
strong.’ 

“The preacher sprang upon a table and 
began to sing a Gospel song. His voice 
was full and powerful and the air was a 
popular war ballad. The chorus was sim- 
ple and all were urged to join in singing 
it. In less than five minutes half the crowd 
were singing as lustily as class leaders and 
pounding time with their fists upon the 
card tables. After the hymn was sung, a 
short prayer was offered and the sermon 
begun. It was a plain, fervent, manly 
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talk, straight from an earnest heart. The 
preacher’s face was sympathetic, his voice 
was tender at times and then it rose in a 
ringing tone like the blast of a trumpet. 
The words were simple, bold and true. He 
plainly told them of the danger of sin, the 
certainty of penalty for the sinner, and 
ended with an exhortation to regain the 
innocence and purity of their childhood 
days. He was in the midst of a pathetic 
picture of the far-a-way home, where loved 
ones were thinking, weeping and praying 
for the wicked wanderer, and the crowd 
was hanging in breathless silence upon his 
words. An angry altercation was begun at 
the feet of the preacher. It was fierce and 
brief. 

“An old man with the face of a demon 
and the form of a giant was playing cards 
with a young lad with long curly hair and 
the sweet, innocent face of a girl. The 
giant was called ‘ Slippery Dick.’ He was 
the terror of the town. He was such a 
consummate trickster with cards that every 
game was deliberate robbery upon his part. 
The lad was called ‘The Baby’ because of 
his face and curls. When the two sat 
down to play, every one in the saloon had 
said to his neighbor: 

“* What a fool “The Baby” is to try 
to play cards with “ Slippery Dick.”’ 

“The death-like silence which was stirred 
only by the low, gentle voice of the 
preacher was broken in upon by ‘The 
Baby’s’ clear boyish treble: 

“* You're a cheat!’ 

“* Slippery Dick’ roared with the fury 
of a mad bull: 

“*Vou’re a liar!’ 

“Both sprang to their feet. The old 
man snatched his revolver from his belt. 
The hammer caught in the fold of his 
flannel shirt, and before he could loosen it 
the young man was upon him with the 
spring of a tiger. The little hand, as 
strong as steel, grasped the giant by the 
throat, a huge bowie knife flashed in the 
light, and the next second was buried in 
the old man’s heart. He sank back in his 
chair, killed instantly. Before a man could 
stir Jack had pressed a revolver against 
‘The Baby’s’ breast and shouted: 

“* Move and you’re a dead man!’ 

“The young man coolly folded his arms 
and said in a ringing, defiant voice: 


“*He cheated me and I’ve killed him. 


Do what. you please!’ 

“ Jack gave orders to search the body of 
the dead man. When a whole pack of 
cards were found concealed about his per- 
son all accepted this as certain evidence 
of fraud. Jack roared out: 

“*This court decides that “ Slippery 


Dick” was caught cheatin’ and “The 
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Baby ” is guilty of justifiable homicide and 
goes free. All in favor of the motion say 
“ Aye ! 999 

“ A thunder of ‘ Ayes’ responded. 

“© All opposed say “ No,”’ said Jack as 
he cocked his revolver and glared about 
the room. A moment’s death-like silence 
followed. Jack in a lower tone said: 

“*This court is unanimous and “ The 
Baby” is acquitted. The parson will now 
say a prayer for “ Slippery Dick,” and we'll 
take him out and plant him.’ 

“ The great bell rang out as Jack shouted: 

“* All up, gents; hats off!’ Every one 
stood and uncovered the head. 

“T have heard many prayers in my life, 
but never one like the parson’s over ‘ Slip- 
pery Dick.’ The preacher towered above 
the sea of heads, and, with eyes closed, 
talked with God. He pleaded for mercy 
for the mob of sinners before him who 
were on the road to eternal ruin. He un- 
covered the hard and cruel hearts about 
him with the fearless and steady hand of 
a master surgeon. You could hear the 
quick gasp of suppressed breathing as each 
one of the pack of reprobates felt the un- 
sparing hand reveal his own guilty secret. 

“The prayer for Jack, the ringleader in 
sin, was like a blast from a furnace. Jack 
covered his face with his slouch hat and 
trembled like a leaf. The petition for 
‘Slippery Dick’ was a picture of awful 
sin receiving its awful penalty in accord- 
ance with divine law. It brought a sob 
of terror from a score of hearts. When the 
prayer reached ‘ The Baby’ the hard voice 
trembled and broke into a wail and ended 
in a heart-breaking sob. The strong man 
pleaded in the name of the mother, who 
through her burning tears prayed day and 
night for the loved boy’s return. I have 
seen trees swayed by a cyclone until I felt 
as if they must be torn from their roots by 
the next fierce blast. So that mass of 
heads swayed and bowed while the preacher 
prayed. When the whispered ‘Amen’ was 
uttered a breath like a sigh parted the lips 
of every man as he looked into the white 
face of his neighbor. 

“Jack was the first to regain his com- 
posure. His voice had lost all of its rol- 
licking tone as he gently and solemnly said: 

“* A collection, gents, for the parson.’ 

“He passed through the crowd, receiv- 
ing a coin or a bill from every hand, and 
poured the hatful of money into the par- 
son’s pocket. The parson and ‘The Baby’ 
went out together. As soon as the door 
closed behind them, Jack said: 

“ Gents, ‘ The Coyote ” is closed until to- 
morrow morning at 6 o'clock.’ 

“The crowd passed out in silence.”— 
New York Independent. 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB. 


NE nipping cold day last winter the 

Spectator found himself in the busi- 
ness center of a notable New England re- 
gion. It was a typical focus of New Eng- 
land prosperity. Set in a broad upland 
bowl rimmed by lofty hills, the city had 
ample room to expand. Around it were 
other industrial communities; also lakes, 
streams, fields, and woodlands. Two main 
thoroughfares, generously wide, crossed 
each other in the center of the place. Ex- 
cept in the business section the streets were 
magnificently elm-arched. Hundreds of 
comfortable homes spoke of a well-to-do 
community and very considerable affluence. 
At the intersection of the two great streets, 
about an attractive park-like space, a fine 
civic center had developed. Here stood the 
city hall, several churches, a large modern 
hotel, handsome office buildings (happily 
without sky-scraping pretensions), a thea- 
ter, and two other monumental edifices. 
One was a public library, given to his 
native town by an eminent man who had 
made a large fortune in the West. The 
second was a museum of art and natural 
history, given by another big-hearted citi- 
zen, whose equally notable fortune was de- 
rived from home industries. The two in- 
stitutions were under one administration. 
In the hotels and other public places the 
trustees had posted placards extending hos- 
pitable invitations to visiting strangers. 
Throughout the city were many factories— 
paper-mills, woolen-mills, enormous electric 
works, and other industries. All these 
things showed themselves almost at a glance 
—or at least in several successive glances— 
from the trolley-cars, in traversing the 
town. But the steam railway lines bur- 
rowed through the place, and gave their 
passengers no idea of its character. 

While walking along the main business 
thoroughfare the Spectator noticed a large 
new building on a side street. It was of 
three stories, built of red brick, plain and 


conspicuously substantial, but with an at- 


tractive aspect in its fine finish that implied 
public uses with some sort of every-day 
utility. “ Boys’ Club” was the legend upon 
a large projecting sign studded with electric 
lights. “It can’t be that a boys’ club has a 
building like that all to itself,’ remarked 
the Spectator’s companion. “ More likely 
it is the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.” They stepped down the street to 
make certain. Sure enough, above the 
broad entrance was carved the same: in- 
scription, “ Boys’ Club.” The illuminated 
sign was to attract boys from the street, as 
a candle draws moths. But here it was not 
to destruction. 
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That evening the two friends visited the 
institution. It fairly hummed with young 
vitality. The interior was plain, neat, and 
durable, adapted to the requirements of very 
lively boys. A lot of “kids,” all the way 
from eight years to twelve were enjoying 
all sorts of games of chance and skill in a 
large space on the right, and they were not 
at all silent about it! But in the well- 
stocked reading-room on the left there was 
quiet for the many youngsters there, all 
absorbed in storing their minds and feed- 
ing their fresh and plastic imaginations. 
Down in the basement there was boisterous 
commotion from a perfect bowling-alley 
and two large courts for basket-ball—one 
for big boys and the other for little. Here 
also was a pleasant sense of warm humid- 
ity. It came from the bath where the boys 
who had finished their bowling or ball- 
playing or their gymnastic exercise were 
luxuriating in hot showers, their nudity 
almost veiled by the misty vapor that filled 
the large room. 

Upstairs, again, in the wood-working de- 
partment a beginning in “sloyd” led to the 
making of useful things that the boys were 
proud. of taking home as their finished 
handicraft: good, strong chairs, tables, etc. 
In two drawing classes under competent 
eachers many boys were studying mechan- 
ical draughtsmanship, decorative design, 
and lettering for placards—every seat 
filled. In the music-room an _ orchestra 
class was practicing—a boy at the piano 
accompanying several boys with violins 
under direction of a teacher who played 
first violin. A good-sized room was used 
for various purposes, according to the 
evening in the week. One of the most ap- 
preciated gatherings here was on Saturday 
night, when boys would come to mend 
shoes for themselves and their families—a 
cobbler’s shop as jolly as that of the old- 
time New England shoe-maker. The third 
floor was chiefly devoted to a completely 
equipped gymnasium, with military drill at 
stated intervals. In an excellent audience- 
hall, with sloping floor and a good stage, 
entertainments and lectures were often 
given, and now and then there was a play 
by the boys. A feature of the institution 
was a savings bank, regularly operating 
under the laws of the State. The deposits 
already amounted to four hundred dollars. 
Very curiously, while the money was lent 
at three and one-half per cent the deposi- 
tors received four per cent interest! This 
came from the circumstance that no inter- 
est was paid on deposits under fifty cents. 
The many deposits running all the way 
from three to forty-nine cents made pos- 
sible the extra half-cent in the rate. A 
little weekly newspaper, sold to outsiders 
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for two cents and to members for one, 
brought in some revenue. 

The Spectator and his friend were im- 
mensely interested in what the club’s 
young superintendent told them. His heart 
and soul were in the work. He had come 
in the city a few years before to take 
charge of the institution. He had expected 
to find something more developed than the 
mere rudiments of an organization that 
awaited his guidance. He was obliged to 
start at the very beginning. The move- 
ment gradually grew. It chanced that its 
progress was quietly watched by the same 
public-spirited citizens who gave the mu- 
seum of art and natural history to the 
community. This gentleman, having be- 
come convinced that the Boys’ Club was 
doing a most useful work, erected this fine 
building for it, at a cost of forty thousand 
dollars. 

The Spectator learned that the member- 
ship of the club was twelve hundred— 
nearly all poor boys, drawn from the large 
working population of the city, a popula- 
tion including numerous foreign nationali- 
ties. These boys were attracted from the 
street—often from cheerless homes and 
questionable diversions—to pleasant sur- 
roundings, where, with all the free socia- 
bility of their kind, they found wholesome 
and entertaining occupation. It was in- 
structive to note in the members the sig- 
nificant changes in expression that regis- 
tered the growth of the soul. The small 
boys, of course, had lately come into the 
club. Common to these was the rather 
suspicious, distrustful look of the “ street 
Arab ”—the semi-savage look that stamps 
the untrained child as akin to the young 
of wild animals. It was a period in life 
potent for either unlimited badness or 
goodness, as the die might fall. It was 
the purpose here to load the dice with good 
intent. Then, under the steadily exerted 
social fascination of the place: the disci- 
plined exercise, the organized sports, the 
good reading, the manual training, the 
physical exercise, the accomplishments, 
there was evident a wonderful growth of 
character, betokened in the intelligently in- 
formed features, the clear and manly eyes 
lit with aroused ambition and steady pur- - 
pose. “Every boy in the drawing classes 
holds down his seat, for he knows that if 
he is absent two nights in succession it will 
go to another boy who is waiting for it,” 
said the superintendent. Instances of boys 
who had gone directly from their studies 
in the club into good places that stood 
ready for them in the great electric works 
and other manufacturing establishments 
were becoming numerous. Hence there 
was a growing consciousness that to take 
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due advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the club meant a start in life that as- 
sured a future considerably beyond that of 
the ordinary wage-earning mechanic. 

In closing, the Spectator would say that 
the city here indicated is Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts; the beneficent citizen, Mr. Zenas 
Crane, of the neighboring town of Dalton, 
and brother to the present junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, the Hon. Winthrop 
Murray Crane. To the many Outlook 
readers who have boys’ clubs in their towns 
the Spectator would say, Do not neglect 
them, as too often they have been neglected 
and left unsupported. Give them your 
best encouragement! They are good- 
citizenship factories of the highest effi- 
ciency. They reach precisely where they 
are most needed. They are immensely 
cheaper than a growing police force. 
Every new policeman stands for so much 
new lawbreaking, disorder, and crime to be 
prevented, suppressed and punished. Prac- 
tically every new lawbreaker, rowdy and 
criminal is a young man gone wrong be- 
cause he was a boy started wrong. The 
boys’ clubs start the little fellows on the 
right road. They mean so much less evil 
in the new generation, less outlay for 
courts, prisons, and police. They also 
mean immense positive benefits—producers 
more competent and gainful, large addi- 
tions to the common wealth and the com- 
mon welfare.—Outlook. 


ie 
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ELBERT HUBBARD’S STORY. 





ELsert Hussarp extolled the “college 
of hard knocks” in a recent lecture in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. He illustrated 
his assertion that the most educated man 
is the most useful one by the following: 

“T once got on the front platform of a 
trolley car, and the first thing I saw was 
the sign, ‘Dont’t talk to the motorman,’ 
which acted as a sort of invitation to ask 
questions. 

“*Do you know where we get elec- 
tricity?’ I asked. 

“Sure; electricity is everywhere, he 
promptly replied. 

“* Well, how do you get it?’ 

“* Why, just wind some wire around a 
coil one way, and some more around the 
other way, and you'll get it all right. It’s 
the greatest gift of God.’ 

“*T thought woman was.’ 

“* Both the same, old man.’ 

“*But how do you know all these 
things?’ 

“* Say, boss, you don’t think I’m always 
going to stick to this job at $12 per? Why, 
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I’m takin’ a course in’ a correspondence 
school. Already I’ve got a job at a hun- 
dred and ten a month. Begin on Monday 
as head of a power station.’ 

“When I got off at the next corner he 
didn’t even look up. He was bent on 
running that car right. 

“* There goes an educated man,’ I said 
to myself. ‘ He’s on to his job, and knows 
how to get a better one.’ ” 


TREES AND FLOODS. 
‘3 HE Ohio River has again been sweep- 
ing everything before it, with a flood 
level sixty feet and more above low water 
mark. In a recent interview the Chief of 
the Forestry Department, Mr. Gifford Pin- 
chot, says: 

“The great flood which has wrought 
devastation and ruin in the upper Ohio 
valley is due fundamentally to cutting away 
of the forests on the watersheds of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. These 
streams have their source in the heart of 
the Allegheny mountains, which are high 
and steep and receive a heavy rainfall. 
The valleys through which these mountain 
streams flow are narrow and deep. Origin- 
ally these steep mountain slopes contained 
as fine hardwood forests as existed in the 
country. Beneath the treetops a heavy 
undergrowth and thick cover of leaves on 
the ground and the intertwining roots of 
trees and shrubs so held back the water 
from rains and melting snow that danger- 
ous floods seldom occurred. 

“Cutting of the timber has since gone 
on to such an extent that now not enough 
oak and chestnut can be obtained to supply 
ties to the railroads which run through 
the region. Fire has followed cutting and 
aided in the work of destruction by burn- 
ing up the underbrush and leaf cover until 
many mountain slopes are absolutely barren, 
and water rushes from them as from a 
house roof. 

“The ruin of the mountains is now ac-' 
complishing the ruin of the valley. All 
along the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers and far down the Ohio valley are 
wreck and devastation. Disease will come 
later when its fruitful germs shall have 
multiplied over every foot of the inun- 
dated valley. The value of the property de- 
stroyed in this one flood is probably suffi- 
cient to buy enough land at the headwaters 
of these streams to fully protect them. 
The area of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela watersheds is given by the United 
States Geological Survey as about 19,000 
square miles, or 12,000,000 acres. Not 
more than half of this area would neces- 
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sarily have to be in forest. The newspapers 
estimate the damage of the flood in Pitts- 
burg alone at $10,000,000. If this is true, 
then the total loss is much greater and 
would cover the purchase of the necessary 
portions of the watershed. 

Great floods are becoming common occur- 
rences upon the eastern rivers which have 
their sources in the high mountains. Such 
floods, with increasing intensity, must be 
expected from year to year until the im- 
portant watersheds are protected. Here is 
a great matter for Pennsylvania to look 
into. 


TRAINED BY CRUELTY. 


BY W. R. CLARKE. 

HAVE an old fashioned belief that one 

should never make a damning state- 
ment unless he is prepared to prove it up 
to the hilt. And so I am confronted at 
the outset with an almost insurmountable 
difficulty—to the layman who would ac- 
curately inform himself of the methods of 
animal training there is opposed a bul- 
wark of concealment grim and silent as the 
great wall of China. The glib assurance 
that “it is all done by kindness” has be- 
come a byword. No true lover of an ani- 
mal believes it, nor could any reasoning 
creature, lacking that particular affection, 
if he will carefully examine such facts as 
are obvious. 

Granted there are animals of extreme 
intelligence and ductability. Granted there 
are men and women of extraordinary in- 
fluence over birds and beasts. The best 
these twain can achieve in combination 
does not produce an effective stage show, 
nor can one-hundredth part of the“ enter- 
tainment ” provided by the trainer be as- 
cribed to his abnormal ability or to the 
especially acute intelligence of his pupil. 
It is more probably the triumph of a brute 
over a brute by patient and persistent 
cruelty. 

The public judges by what it sees on the 
stage and remarks in admiration and ap- 
proval that there was “no sign of a whip.” 
An animal exhibitor who was avowedly 
cruel would be pretty low-down in the ranks 
of showmen. I own a particularly fero- 
cious looking bulldog who goes crazy with 
delight at the sight of a whip. It has been 
his pet toy for years and means the begin- 
ing of a romp. On the other hand, a 
movement of the trainer’s finger almost 
imperceptible to the audience may suggest 
to the powerful imagination of the animal 
fiendish torture. It may recall the hot 
irons, the agonizing titillation of a nerve. 
Such appeals to the memory are, in truth, 





the stock in trade of the animal trainer. 
What the wretched creature has gone 
through during months of daily preparation 
can never be known, for the work is carried 
out in secrecy and seclusion. There is 
rarely a second person present, and the 
brute cannot speak. That is the most hide- 
ous factor of the case. 

There is no concealment of the fact that 
the training is apt to be hard and painful, 
and a blow is not uncommon from the most 
humane and patient trainer, angered, it 
may be, by stupidity and insubordination. 
If it is so with the boy, what must it be 
with the brute? 

There is no possession so hideous as that 
of the triumph, even momentarily, of 
cruelty. Touch a child, a horse or a dog 
with a whip and there is a hideous sense 
of satisfaction, even when the cause is 
righteous. The joy of inflicting pain is pos- 
sible to the best of us and grows by what 
it feeds on. Imagine the situation between 
a coarse vulgarian and a helpless brute 
and you get the process of animal training. 
I have never known a disinterested member 
of the circus community pretend that the 
education of any animal was pleasant to 
the animal, and I have known them to speak 
with horror of the methods of some 
trainers. It is not very long since an 
athlete snatched the whip from a well 
known dog trainer on the stage of a London 
variety theater and soundly thrashed him 
amid the plaudits of the company. An- 
other distinguished professor is blacklisted 
by one of the largest syndicates for un- 
disguised cruelty (off the stage) to his 
large and various family. Two of our best- 
known managers absolutely refuse to deal 
with animal “turns” and make no conceal- 
ment of their reasons. And the editor, now 
deceased, of an important professional 
paper, for years refused to attend any place 
of entertainment where dogs or birds, or 
indeed any dumb creatures save conven- 
tional circus horses, appeared. All these 
men knew what they were about. Most of 
the other performers in a music hall fight 
keep shy of the animal trainers. The stage 
hands speak with horror of what they see. 
The mortality among performing animals 
is awful. Ever so many are hopelessly in- 
jured in the precess of education and ever 
so many succumb to the dreadful life of 
nightly performances. Whenever a case 
of cruelty by a performer comes before the 
courts one is amazed by the futility of the 
evidence. The public is of course the main 
culprit. It wants the shows, and man- 
agers provide them, though they must be 
conscious of the truth of all I have written. 
They even assist in the unkindness, for the 
stabling and menagerie accommodations of 
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some of our largest establishments are in- 
sanitary and inadequate in the extreme. 

I finish as I begin. The cruelty of ani- 
mal training is almost impossible of proof. 
Much of it should be obvious, and so much 
of my indictment as is not to be proved by 
the obvious is not, I solemnly affirm, based 
on a desire to be sensational or on idle 
gossip, but on the dependable assurances 
of men and women who dare not submit 
to public citation—Manchester Chronicle. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN DOUBLE. 


E Americans think we have the greatest 
country on earth. Not one ina hun- 
dred of us knows that we have a neighbor 
that is pretty nearly our twin so far as 
size, resources and name go. We are not 
the only United States in the world. The 
United States of Brazil is as big as we are, 
with half of Alaska thrown in. She occu- 
pies almost one-half of the whole continent 
of South America. 
As for resources, Brazil is described by 


natural products, possessing the largest 
river system and the vastest forests in the 
world producing, moreover, three-fourths 


of the world’s coffee supply and the greater 


part of its rubber. On the other hand 
Brazil’s population is little more than 10,- 
000,000, an average of five persons to the 
square mile. This population is made up 
of Europeans, aborigines and negroes. 
Where these have met a triple fusion long 
since set in. There is a small minority of 
pure Portuguese descent. Portuguese, by 
the way, is the language of the country. 
Not only is immigration welcome, but find- 
ing that her envious neighbors were 
robbing her of her colonists Brazil has re- 
taliated by imposing a substantial tax upon 
all persons leaving the country; a measure 
as effective as it is radical. 

Not satisfied with her great size Brazil 
is constantly absorbing more territory. 
Expansion is the constant aim; expansion 
toward the River Plate, whereby Uruguay 
for a time lost her independence and never 
regained all the territory that should be 
hers; expansion at the expense of Para- 
guay and Peru, and more recently Bolivia, 
which has surrendered for a price her rich 
territory of Acre; expansion toward the 
northwest and in Guiana, where a recent 
award has deprived France of a large 
coveted area and added it to this insatiable 
republic. Brazil is not a lowland country, 
quite three-fourths of her territory having 
an altitude of more than 500 feet. Polit- 
ically the country is divided into 21 states, 
but so unequally that three of these em- 
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brace almost all the lowlands and are 
larger than the whole area of the remain- 
ing 18. These 18, however, contain 96 per 
cent. of the population, so that the first 
three states, with a territory larger than 
that of China, have a population smaller 
than that of Connecticut. The fertility 
and resources of this latter region are 
great, but, lest the reader may rush off to 
seize upon them, here is an extract from a 
report made by former United States con- 
sul regarding the valley of the Amazon: 

“As one sails or steams up the great 
river there are seen occasional patches of 
green, level vegetation for all the world 
like wondrously fertile meadows. It is 
not difficult to imagine great herds of cat- 
tle feeding on them until the sight of a 
tapir more than knee deep in the green ooze 
informs one of the real consistency of that 
tempting meadow. I do not say that there 
is absolutely no grazing land on the banks 
of the Amazon—I do say that there is 
very little, and that that little is all held by 
private owners. In these extraordinary 


| forests there are found some of the most 


| beautiful and valuabl ds in th Id. 
the Review of Reviews as unlimited in her | pepsin olay i gacertings ofhe 8 rnd: 


as well as fruits, nuts, oils, balsams and 


| gums, but—and this but is insurmountable 


—they are found as rarely as diamonds in 
the gravel or gold nuggets in the streams. 

“There is a false impression existing 
that rubber trees, ebony, rosewood and all 
the rest are found in great groves or 
clusters, like our pine or oak forests. The 
fact is that these trees are solitary. When 
two of them are only a quarter of a mile 
apart (and remember that the quarter mile 
is not open space, but thickly matted, 
almost impenetrable swamp forest) they 
are considered close together; if they are a 
mile apart they are not considered to be 
very far distant from each other.” 

And so on,though other reports are more 
encouraging. The export trade from 
Amazonia is constantly increasing. The 
richest mineral deposits are found in the 
state of Minas Geraes, which has been 
famous for centuries for its gold and dia- 
mond mines. There are at present six 
large gold mines in operation, all undet 
foreign capital, and others are rapidly be- 
ing opened; yet rich as is this field, it has 
apparently never appealed to the American 
investor, and is passing almost entirely into 
the hands of the English. 

The two states of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo may be described as one vast coffee 
estate. Coffee forms half, in value, of the 
total exports of Brazil. It is three times 
the value of our tobacco exports and five- 
sixths that of our iron and steel. It sur- 
passes the entire tea output of China, India 
and Ceylon. Rio is destined to be sup- 
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planted as the capital of the country. The 
Brazilian Congress has chosen a beautiful 
plateau in the Central State of Goyaz as a 
site for the new capital, which in time will 
be connected by rail with all the states, 
some of which at present are almost in- 
accessible. 


HOW CONGRESS PAST ON CLIPT 
SPELLING. 


A LACRIMAL LIRIK. 
In which the Vext Reformer Speaks His Wo. 


My song is husht, my hope is crusht; 
The Pedagog rejoices; 

The form accurst, learnt first and worst, 
The nation’s seeming choice is. 

Our dream is dasht, our idol smasht, 
Ere convert lips have kist it; 

N. Webster purs (oh, how he ers!) 
And whispers, “ You have mist it.” 


Some Congressman—a partizan 
From silvan Pensilvanya— 

Profest that he most thoroly 
Opposed reform as manya. 

“No spelling cropt, nor tail-ends lopt, 
Nor any word-abridgment, 

Goes thru to-day, if I’ve my way; 
They hurt my better jidgment.” 


Then others rose—you might suppose 
The Decalog in danger; 

None wisht to wear the laurels there 
Of lightning language-changer. 

“We will not let our words coquet 
With any form they chooseter, 

Nor will we bust the ancient trust 
Of Webster linkt with Worcester. 


“Our President, with good intent, 
Has tried to slice our tongue down; 
The line is crost—we won’t be bost— 
The gantlet we have flung down. 
Not yet in rime—or any time— 
Are we prepared for fantoms, 
And ax and sithe would make us rithe, 
Tho brave as fighting bantams. 


“We'd love not well a dear gazel, 
However we carest it; 

And if it skipt, we’d want it whipt, 
Tho mitered bonze had blest it! 

Your plan thruout gives pause for dout— 
You could not hope to wean a 

Conservative to styles you give, 
Tho served with a subpena. 

The forms you dropt our language propt— 
They seem her chief controller ; 

Once slipt away, the tricks she’d play 
Might cause surprize and dolor.” 


* * * * * * 


And thus, alack! ript up the back, 
And rapt upon the nuckles, 

And tost aside, New Spelling died, 
’Mid sacrilegious chuckles. 

Yet she may rise, despite “ Good-bys ” 
A phenix of to-morrow— 

The sons of those who cause my wos 
May yet be riting “ Thoro!” 





[JUNE, 
GOOD SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


‘T’ HE short-sighted policy of the old- 
time school director, in city, borough 
and county, who made no permanent pro- 
vision for ample grounds about the school 
house is now widely seen and as widely 
condemned. In many towns where enough 
ground was originally bought at a low 
price, it was afterwards sold from time to 
time at advanced figures until almost none 
is left except that on which the building 
stands, and no playground but the street 
remains for the children. School manage- 
ment of this sort is always mistaken 
economy, and the ignorant or interested 
school official who is in any way responsible 
for it, deserves all the condemnation he 
receives and will continue to receive as 
long as the results of his mismanagement 
give evidence against him. The play- 
ground is as necessary to the school as its 
apparatus for heating or ventilation. Fine 
buildings well furnished and equipped, with 
good school grounds, have an educating 
influence upon pupils second only to that 
of good teachers, and better than that of 
poor teachers with a large percentage of 
whom the boys and girls are sure to make 
acquaintance. : 

The Philadelphia Press says: “Our city 
is beginning to realize the need of more 
open space about its schoolhouses. These 
have been constructed all over the city so 
near to other buildings that the rooms are 
darkened and the lower stories made damp 
and chilly for lack of sunlight and fresh 
air. These school sites and houses cannot 
be abandoned, but they can be enormously 
improved by the city enlarging the school 
lot by purchasing and removing some of 
the buildings that crowd it too closely. It 
may take a long time to convince Councils 
of the wisdom of this, but if the power of 
condemnation for this purpose is given the 
city there is at least a possibility that 
sooner or later there will be a judicious 
exercise of it in the enlargement of school 
yards. Philadelphia has the right to take 
ground for park purposes, though the right 
is not exercised as freely or frequently as 
it should be. The bills recently introduced 
into the Legislature extend this power of 
seizure to land wanted for playgrounds and 
to land taken to sell again adjacent to park- 
ways and parks. This will be a valuable 
addition to the city’s right of eminent do- 
main.” 

It will also give to intelligent and con- 
scientious school directors elsewhere 
throughout the state authority to act in 
this important direction in the interest of 
the schools. 
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GOING TO THE N. E. A.? 


a bringing the National Educational As- 

sociation to Los Angeles in July, the 
teachers and their friends may feel that 
no better place could have been chosen. 
Much as Los Angeles has to offer, and 
many as are the side trips which can be 
takeri from there, it must not be forgotten 
that there are many points by the way 
which are well worth seeing. When one 
considers the diverse routes that may be 
taken, and the liberal privileges in the mat- 
ter of stop-overs, it can easily be seen how 
much of the country will be open for study 
and investigation. There is no expense 
connected with the stop-overs, and for ad- 
ditional trips from various well-known 
points additional concessions have been 
made by all the railroads, 

It is always a point gained to combine 
business with pleasure and yet it is always 
a pleasure to see points of general and his- 
torical interest at first hand. It matters 
not whether you take your journey by 
routes in the north or south or central, 
whether you come one way and go another, 
you cannot miss many things you want to 
see. Whether you take the Mormon route 
through the Salt Lake district or the far 
north road followed by the Lewis and Clark 
exploring party; whether you come straight 
through on the line of the first railroad 
or wander southward through the country 
of “to-morrow” and the Indians—no mat- 
ter which way you come—you will be 
travelling over the road of the pioneers, 
over a road made famous bv histories of 
hardships and conquests, and by fairy tales 
of gold and beautiful flowers. And you 
know before you come that all these tales 
are true and you realize after you have 
come that all fairy tales are true and that 
you are in an enchanted land. 

You will see the things you have read 
and heard about, the things you have taught 
the children about and the half has not been 
told. There is Pike’s Peak with its 14,147 
feet and its cog-wheel railway, there are 
the coal mines at Colorado Springs, which 
will not appeal to the members from Penn- 
sylvania, there are Yellowstone Park and 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, there is the 
Garden of the Gods with its Cathedral 
Spires and Gateway Rocks. There is the 
famous Cave of the Winds on the Temple 
Drive to Williams Canyon. There is the 
gorgeously hued Rainbow Canyon and the 
quiet gray and brown Palisades. 

There is the Petrified Forest with the 





gigantic tree trunks lying prone 200 feet in 
length, hard and lifeless but rainbow. hued. 
Whichever route is chosen, world-famed | 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE N. E. A.? 


sights will be seen on every side. Sights 
old and new, from the adobe settlement of 
Isleta where shepherds and weavers, potters 
and farmers live to-day as Coronado found 
them living in 1540, to the startling new 
towns of Tonopah and Beatty where life 
has just begun, but is as business-like and 
bustling as busy Wall Street. 

It has been said that the West is a new 
country, and so it is, but it is also a very old 
one.- Long before the Pilgrims landed on 
the rock-bound Eastern shores, Coronado 
and his conquistadors had explored the 
Rockies and visited the Grand Canyon, had 
conquered Tusayan, now called Hopiland, 
and left some of his followers to live among 
the Hopis. Then there is the Indian town 
of Laguna, founded “as recently as 1699” 
where sweet-voiced women and girls go 
about with water jars on their heads look- 
ing like pictures of Palestine. 

Memories of the “late unpleasantness ” 
cling about Apache Canyon where Kear- 
ney’s Army met the Mexicans in 1847, and 
the Blue and the Gray fought in ‘62. 
Stories of Drake and Juan de Fuca, of Ber- 
ing, Cook and Vancouver, of Wilkes and 
Gray are brought to mind through all the 
Puget Sound Country. The ice pinnacles 
on Mt. Hood, the Punta de Martires and 
the aboriginal Whulge are just as these 
great men saw them hundreds of years ago. 
Back on the Little Missouri Custer marched 
and fought, and amid the vivid coloring 
of the Bad Lands, Roosevelt lived and 
worked on his ranch. Fact and fiction, 
ancient and modern, cluster about all this 
storied Northwestern, from where the 
Rogue River rushes down from the stately 
Siskiyous to the peaceful valley of the 
Southland. 

From the haunts of Lewis and Clark 
to the cloisters of Ramona, the whole length 
of the Pacific Coast is filled with memories 
of the olden days. Sutter, Fremont and 
Sloat and the adventures of the valiant 
pioneers of ’49 run through the hills and 
valleys of the bay country. In Yellowstone 
Park—Beautiful Yellowstone of which the 
Englishman says, “ Neither the Swiss Lakes, 
nor the Italian Lakes, nor the lakes of 
Killarney, neither the lakes of North 
America, of South America, nor of Africa, 
not one of these can surpass the Lake of 
the Yellowstone.” In this park among the 
Queniut Indians are found relics of the old 
days when the trading in this country was 
done by the Hudson Bay Company, and 
we find these tribes still using Willow 
ware for which their forefathers traded 
hides and furs. Here are elk and antelope, 
herds of buffaloes, geysers and cliffs of 
obsidian glass and’ petrified mountains, 
brimstone hills and colored terraces, here 
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the old and the new mingle, the barbarian 
and the civilized stand side by side. 

Then there are always the Missions. In 
the shade of their quiet cloisters one can 
picture the days of the faithful old padres 
and realize that there was a time when Los 
Angeles was called Puebla de Nuestra 
Senora la Reina de Los Angeles (Town of 
our Lady of the Queen of the Angels) as is 
still seen in the old inscriptions. It was 
then that California was one cordon of 
missions from San Diego to San Francisco, 
700 miles from north to south. Twenty- 
one missions there were, one day’s journey 
apart so that the pilgrim heard matins at 
one and vespers at the next. Nineteen of 
these are still in existence but now it takes 
but one day to go from San Diego de Alcala 
to San Francisco Solano the extreme north- 
ern and outhern points of the cordon. 

One forgets all this modernity when 
once in the shadow of the adobe walls and 
falls into the spirit of the time when Father 
Junipero Serra began the Christianizing of 
heathen California by founding the Mis- 
sion to Saint James of Alcala. Here at 
San Diego, in 1769, was started the con- 
quest of the heathen Indians by the good 
fathers of the Roman Church. 

Their next mission was begun twenty 


- years later and was named in honor of 


Louis X of France, who was a member of 
the Tercer Order of the Franciscans. At 
San Luis Rey the first Indian convert was 
baptized and now, after surviving the storms 
and earthquakes of 200 years, it is in use 
as a religious school and is easily the most 
poetically environed of them all. 

San Juan Capistrano of tragic memory 
has had as many trials and vicissitudes as 
its patron saint, John Capistran, the gallant 
warrior priest who fought so valorously at 
Belgrade. Though it has twice been de- 
stroyed by earthquake and was one time 
the rendezvous of the buccanneer, Bouch- 
ard, it still stands and its rough stone- 
arches and high bell-tower rise impressively 
amid the ruins of the old Spanish garden. 

All the way up through them all, past im- 
posing San Gabriel, with the old grape-vine 
under whose shade Ramona sat, past stately 
San Fernando with its sentinel palms, 
through San Buenaventura’s walled gar- 
den in the heart of the town, up to Santa 
Barbara, so wonderfully preserved, with 
its inner sanctuary where no woman has 
ever been, with the exception of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, stopping at those dedicated to 
Saint Agnes, to Anthony of Padua, to our 
Lady of Solitude, and all the others until 
we come to San Francisco, the new city, 
the modern city, rising amid the ruins of 
the frontier town of olden days, where the 








Mission Dolores, the Church of Sorrows, 
still stands while modern buildings lie fallen 
all around. Articles and stories have been 
written about San Francisco the Fallen and 
San Francisco Rising from the Ruins, un- 
til almost every one knows pretty well what 
to expect there. It is a sight to see and 
remember, something to tell to one’s grand- 
children, the great catastrophe of the times. 

From San Francisco to Alaska seems a 
long journey but in reality it is only twenty- 
one days there and back and the trip by 
steamer hugging the coast in and about the 
many little islands is one long delight. 
Here is a country of which has been said, 
“The Yosemite Valley is beautiful, the 
Yellowstone Park is wonderful, the canyon 
of the Colorado is colossal, and Alaska is 
all of these.” There are easy trails to the 
beautiful lakes and water-falls and to Taku; 
Davidson and the great Muir Glacier are 
part of the regular itinerary. There is a 
journey down the Yukon through Lake 
Bennett, Miles Canyon, Five Finger Rapids 
and all the interesting places so well known 
from reading Jack London and other tales 
from the Great White Silence. 

Nearer San Francisco and fully as in- 
teresting is beautiful Marin county with 
grand old Tamalpais, overlooking the island 
dotted bay and classic Berkeley, the Athens 
of the West. During the summer months 
there will be a session of college when lead- 
ing educators of this country and from 
across the water will give lectures and in- 
struction to all who wish to attend. 

Then there is Stanford nestling among 
the hills and the fruitful Santa Clara val- 
ley and the army and navy yards around 
the bay and the Presidio and the fortifica- 
tions and so many others that are so easy 
to get at and so interesting to see and that 
take so little time and money, that it is 
almost a sin to miss anything. 

The American people are just awakening 
to the wonders of their own country and 
here in the Great West where are evidences 
of History, old and instructive, and of 
History in the making. of old towns and 
peoples, of worn out civilizations and hurry- 
ing new advances, here is the place to see 
the world as it was and the world as it is. 
There is much to learn in the adobe vil- 
lages and of the slow-minded Indians and 
in the mining camps and new towns that 
are springing up through the new country 
of gold and promise. 

The West is always new and the West 
is always old and the West is always in- 
teresting and the West is always livable, 
even in July. The rates are reasonable, the 
accommodations comfortable and the coun- 
try delichtful, and aren’t you glad you're 
coming? 
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She bill recently passed by the Legisla- 

ture, given elsewhere in this number 
of the JouRNAL, which requires the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
use the return of the number of children 
between six and sixteen years of age, in 
the several school districts of each county, 
as the basis for the distribution of one third 
of the State appropriation is of immedi- 
ate importance to School Boards every- 
where. We send out this information 
promptly to School Directors that they may 
see to having the enumeration accurately 
made. One third of their appropriation 
for the next two years will be distributed 
on the figures reported by the County Com- 
missioners to the Department of Public In- 
struction. 


THE sympathy of good men everywhere 
goes out to our neighboring city of Read- 
ing in the awful sorrow that has come upon 
so many homes and the gloom that, as we 
write, hangs like a pall over the entire 
city. The large party of members of high 
degree in the Masonic Order who were on 
a delightful holiday trip return in a fun- 
eral train, and are met in silence at mid- 
night by a concourse of thirty thousand 
people. Alas! we know not what a day 
may bring forth. In the midst of life we 
are in death. “The readiness is all.” 


OF CHILDREN. 





ENUMERATION 


GOvERNOR STUART approved two Acts 
which change the time for the enumeration 
of school children that was formerly used 
in distributing one third of the annual 
school appropriation. Heretofore this enu- 
meration was made after the general elec- 
tion in November, whilst another enumera- 
tion was made in the spring for the purpose 
of enforcing the law which makes attend- 
ance at school compulsory. Hereafter the 
spring enrolment will be used for both pur- 
poses, an arrangement that will result in a 
large saving of the taxpayer’s money. In 
cities of the first and second class the enu- 
meration will be made by persons appointed 
by the Board of Education. In cities of 
the third class and in all other school dis- 





tricts the enumeration will be made by the 
assessors unless the School Boards give 
notice in the preceding month of February 
of their intention to make the enrolment. 
Many School Boards prefer to have the 
enumeration made under their supervision, 
because the assessors failed to do accurate 
work and caused considerable loss in the 
share of. appropriation which would have 
come to their districts had all the children 
between six and sixteen years been reported 
to the School Department. Directors will 
find the full text of these and other Acts of 
Assembly in the June and July issués of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


eS 
FIFTEEN MILLIONS. 


HE legislature which closed its session 

on May 15, 1907, appropriated fifteen 
millions for the public schools. This in- 
crease is largely due to the deep interest 
which Governor Stuart takes in the educa- 
tion of the people, and to his wishes as 
expressed to members of the legislature. 
The Pennsylvania method of taxation dif- 
fers from that of other States which have 
fixed revenues for school purposes. New 
Jersey sets apart more than seven millions 
annually for school purposes and yet her 
last legislature made no large appropriation 
for the public schools. This is due to the 
fact that her system of taxation permits a 
legislature to set apart certain revenues 
which go to the schools year after year 
without further legislation. States like 
Michigan and Colorado fix a tax for their 
State University, their Agricultural Col- 
lege and their normal schools, and this is 
levied year after year so that these insti- 
tutions know what money is at their dis- 
posal and can shape their policy to much 
better advantage. Our State College has 
been hampered in its work because no one 
can foretell the action of the legislature. 
Our liberality to the schools seems greater 
than it really is in comparison with other 
States. It is hoped that the estimated reve- 
nues will justify the Governor in approving 
all the appropriations for educational pur- 
poses, including the fifteen millions for the 
public schools for the two years beginning 
June, 1907. It should be borne in mind that 
school appropriations are paid at the close 
of the year for which they are made. The 
increase will therefore be paid for the first 
time in 1908. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


tapes legisiature passed an Act for the 
creation of an Educational Commission 
which has received Executive approval. It 
will consist of seven persons to be appointed 
by the Governor whose duty it will be to 
report to the next legislature changes and 
improvements in the School Laws of the 
State. Five thousand dollars are to be set 
apart for the work of the Commission. 
Former commissions have had very little 
influence upon legislation althought they 
were created to investigate important sub- 
jects like taxation, industrial education, the 
treatment of the insane, and the like. It 
is to be hoped that the school people of the 
State will aid the Commission in making 
suggestions that will meet the approval of 
the legislature. The act is as follows: 


A JOINT RESOLUTION. 


For the appointment of a commission 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of amending, revising and 
collating the laws touching upon the public 
schools of this state, and for the further 
purpose of suggesting new legislation for 
the welfare of said schools, and appropria- 
tion to meet the expenses of said com- 
mission. 


Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate’ 


and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met, that the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth be and is hereby authorized and 
required to appoint seven competent citi- 
zens, of whom the State Superintedent of 
Public Instruction shall be one, as Com- 
missioners to revise, collate and digest all 
the acts and statutes relating to or touching 
the laws of the Public Schools of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Sec. 2. That the duties of the said 
Commissioners shall be to collate and re- 
duce into one act all the acts and statutes, 
and parts of acts and statutes, relating to 
or touching Public Schools of this Com- 
monwealth, and arrange the same system- 
atically under proper titles, divisions and 
sections; to omit in such revisions all acts 
and parts of acts that have been repealed 
or supplied by subsequent acts, or which 
have expired, and to prepare and submit 
such bills to the Legislature as they shall 
deem necessary to make the public schools 
of the Commonwealth more comprehensive, 
efficient and adapted to the needs of its 
citizens, 

Sec. 3. That said Commissioners shall 
report the result of their labor to the Legis- 
lature that shall convene in one thousand 





nine hundred and nine, on or before the 
first of February of said year. 

Sec. 4. That said Commissioners shall 
meet and organize within thirty days of 
their appointment and elect a president and 
secretary, and as promptly as possible pro- 
ceed to perform their duties. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of the said 
Commission the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, is hereby appropriated. 


OUR FIFTY-SIXTH VOLUME. 


6 Mee fifty-fifth volume of Tue ScHOOL 
JourNAL is completed with the pres- 
ent number. It comprises nearly six hun- 
dred pages, and contains the full record of 
the year of State educational meetings and 
official matter with much besides that is 
interesting and suggestive to thoughtful 
people in the work of education. Directors 
and teachers who are doing good work, 
think its monthly visits helpful to them in 
many ways. Superintendents say that it 
is best known where there are the best 
schools. We are glad to think that it has 
this positive influence for good in the great 
field where it has been a recognized. factor 
these many years. The new volume (56th) 
will begin with the July number. 
We shall continue THE JourNAL to 


School Directors upon our list who are now 


receiving it, except when requested not to 
do so, this being the wish of the large ma- 
jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change in 
the membership of his Board, that each 
member may receive his copy promptly? 
Our subscriptions begin quarterly with July, 
October, January and April, but the begin- 
ning of the volume is, of course, the best 
time to subscribe; especially is this true in 
the case of memers of School Boards, the 
financial year of the School District and 
of the School Department and the volume 
of THE ScHoot JouRNAL being the same. 

Directors who read THE JouRNAL know 
it to be worth much more than its cost to 
the district. This subscription is the only 
direct return which the Director can re- 
ceive in recognition of his service to the 


public schools; and many intelligent men. 


who have made trial of THE JourRNAL as- 
sure us it brings back more for the money 
in the way of improvement in the schools 
of the district than any like sum expended 
in any other direction possible to the School 
Board. We are glad to know that so 
many good men believe this to be true. 
Twelve numbers are issued during the year. 
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If not convenient for your Board to send 
check with order for subscription for the 
new volume, send the order, the check can 
be sent later. 

The pleasing child picture, “ Can’r You 
TaLk?” will be sent at once upon receipt 
of order for subscription. 


HON. HENRY HOUCK. 

N° man in Pennsylvania is more widely 

known, or has been heard from the 
platform more widely, more frequently, or 
with more general interest and approval for 
the past generation than Henry Houck. 
Everybody knows him and he has hosts of 
friends all over Pennsylvania. His forty 
years’ service in the Department of Public 
Instruction ended with May 7, 1907, when 
he entered upon his new duties as Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs. The following 
correspondence will be read with interest. 


Dept. oF Pustic INstRucTION. 
HarrissurG, April 29, 1907. 
Hon. NatHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

My Dear Sir :—After forty years of con- 
tinuous service in the Department of Public 
Instruction, most of which was as Deputy 
State Superintendent, and fourteen years of 
which service being under your own hon- 
ored administration, I am now compelled, 
by the fact that I am about to assume the 
duties of another office, to tender to you my 
resignation, asking that it take effect May 
7, 1907. : 

You will permit me to here express my 
sincere appreciation of the uniform cour- 
tesy and the unfailing considerations which 
you have shown me since you have been at 
the head of the Department. I am deeply 
grateful to you and to all of my associates 
for the kindly feeling, which was ever mani- 
fested toward me. 

In relinquishing this office I keenly realize 
that I am to depart from the household of 
friends—friends not only within depart- 
mental walls, but everywhere in our great 
State. From every source come recollec- 
tions of pleasant associations of duties per- 
formed with the aid of willing hearts and 
ready hands; of achievements made possible 
by the help of a loyal and intelligent citi- 
zenship, more devoted than is the lot of 
most men to possess. 

My relation to the educational forces of 
the State has been so agreeable and satis- 
factory that I am reluctant to terminate it. 
But I shall cherish the hope that I may be 
permitted occasionally to sit in the councils 
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of some of these dear friends, thus preserv- 
ing my interest in the youth of our Com- 
monwealth. 

Yet, after all, a cause is greater than its 
best or most honored exponent. No matter 
what imprint one may make on the pages 
of his life work, however noble or exalted 
he may be, it is so decreed that no par- 
ticular man is absolutely essential in the 
furtherance of the best of missions. If 
for any cause the lines of a life-work are 
broken, they are soon reformed and the old 
struggle goes on under other direction. As 
long as the spirit of an army is loyal and 
devoted to its cause, victories will be won 
under more than one leadership. So I be- 
lieve that our good school work will con- 
tinue to go on until our best ideals will be 
attained. 

I ask that my successor be given the 
cordial treatment and unstinted support 
which I have so generously received, and 
that all my friends everywhere, and at all 
times, will cheerfully aid him to advance 
the common cause of education. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Henry Houck. 


Dept. oF Pusitic INSTRUCTION. 
HarrissurG, April 30, 1907. 
Hon. Henry Houck, 

Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 29th 
instant, in which you tender your resigna- 
tion to take effect on the seventh of next 
month. Whilst I rejoice in the promotion 
which the people of Pennsylvania have given 
you, I can not refrain from saying that I 
accept your resignation with feelings of 
sincere regret. Your fidelity to duty, your 
devotion to the public schools, your influ- 
ence upon legislation, your success in deal- 
ing with men in public and private life, 
your eloquence upon the institute platform, 
your accuracy as an accountant, your skill 
as an examiner, your good cheer as a com- 
panion, and your wisdom as a counsellor 
on all questions relating to our schools made 
your services invaluable and well-nigh in- 
dispensable to those who have been asso- 
ciated with you in the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

No one can fully estimate the significance 
of a public career extending over forty 
years, and the services which a genuine 
educator like yourself renders to his day 
and generation. Suffice it to say that the 
system of teachers’ institutes which you 
helped to establish upon a permanent basis, 
has been adopted in other States, that your 
fame as a lecturer has spread from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, that your 
inexhaustible fund ‘of anecdote and your 
eood humor has made the teachers happier 
in their work and lessened in number and 
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frequency the tears which flow down the 
cheeks of the children, and that your kind- 
ness, courtesy and loyalty have placed me 
and many others under lasting obligations 
and filled our hearts with undying gratitude. 
Assuring you that my best wishes follow 
you to your new field of work as Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, I am happy to be, 
Very sincerely yours, 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will hold its fifty-first 
session at Greensburg, July 2, 3 and 4. 
The local committees under the general di- 
rection of City Supt. Thomas S. March 
and County Supt. Robert C. Shaw have 
made ample arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the Association. Westmore- 
land County will enroll a large proportion 
of its 950 teachers, and a generous enroll- 
ment from all parts of the state is also 
confidently expected. A great meeting was 
held here in 1869, which was a record- 
breaker in those days. Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes was in attendance, and it was his 
last. He made a formal address on this 


occasion. County Supt. S. S. Jack, Super- | 


intendent of Westmoreland was the pre- 
siding officer, and Hon. Henry Houck was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Of the men who were then prominent, 
thirty-eight years ago, almost none are 
left. Hon. E. E. White made his first ap- 
pearance in Pennsylvania at that meeting 
and the scholarly W. D. Henkle was with 
him. George W. Fetter, Wm. H. Parker 
and H. B. Whittington were there from 
Philadelphia, J. H. Shumaker from the 
Chambersburg Academy, and J. W. Shoe- 
maker from the Philadelphia School of 
Elocution—what a contrast between the 
men! There were Douthett of Allegheny, 
Burtt and Thompson of Pittsburg, Gil- 
christ of Washington, Wyers and Wood- 
ruff of Chester, Davis and Rowe and 
Newpher and Lyte of Lancaster, Burns of 
Harrisburg, Jones of Erie, Heiges of York, 
Aiken of Lawrence, Houck of Lebanon, 
and Charley Deans. .Dr. Wickersham was 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
We knew them all in those days—almost 
none of them remain! Houck flooded the 
town.. We had just got in from a trip 
to Mammoth Cave, and to Louisville to see 
the total eclipse of the sun a few days be- 
fore. The first night we had a bed, the 
second we slept on the floor of the dining 
room. In those days George J. Luckey 
had just been made Superintendent of the 
schools of Pittsburg, and Dr. Nathan C. 





Schaeffer was “a looker on in Venice.” 
Both were at Greensburg. 

Owing to the brief time for making ar- 
rangements, the complete programme of 
the meeting is not quite ready for publi- 
cation. It will be sent out early in June. 
The music will be a feature of the occa- 
sion. Several noted singers from Pitts- 
burg and Miss Emman Loeffler who has 
been singing in Hammerstsin’s Grand 
Opera, New York, will take part. The 
arrangements thus far completed for the 


programme of the general meeting are as 
follows: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


Io A. M.—Music and Devotional Exercises. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. John S. Sell, 
Mayor of Greensburg. 

Response—Hon. Henry Houck. 

Address—Judge Lucien Doty, LL.D. 

Paper—“ Treatment of Chronic Truants and 
Incorrigibles,” Miss Olive Jones, Principal of 
Schools for Chronic Truants and Incorrigibles, 
Broome Street, New York City. 

Discussion. 

8 p. M.—President’s Address—Reed B. Teit- 
rick, Deputy Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lecture—(to be announced later). - 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 

_10:30 A. M.—Music and Devotional Exer- 
cises. 

“Re-Organization of the Country Schools,” 
Supt. Eli M. Rapp. 

Discussion—Supts. T. S. Davis, Blair 
County, and O. A. Kilbourn, Potter County. 

General Discussion. 

The following subjects are suggested for 
general discussion: 

Promotions and Examinations. 

Professional Improvement of Teachers. 

How Best May the Superintendent or Prin- 
cipal Help the Teacher? (a) In Teaching. 
(b) In Discipline. 


The School and the Child’s Physical Devel- | 


opment. 

What are the Principal Causes for Failure 
of Teachers? 

Should More Moral Instruction be Given in 
the Public Schools? 

8 pe. m.—Lecture—‘ The Country School 
House,” Bishop John H. Vincent. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4. 

10:30 A. M.—Patriotic Music and Devotional 
Exercises. 

Address—“ The Library and the School,” 
Supt. George H. Lamb, Braddock. 

General Discussion. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


High School Department.—J. P. Breidinger, 
Principal High School, Wilkesbarre, Chairman. 
Tuesday, July 2, 8:30 a. M. 

“The High School Principal’s Duties.” (a) 
Principal’s Point of View—Principal C. R. 
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Pennypacker, York. (b) Teacher’s Point of 
View—Professor Frederick Lohstoeter, Pitts- 
burg. 

General Discussion. 

Address—“ Moral Training in the High 
School,” J. D. Moffat, D.D., LL.D., President 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

Wednesday, July 3, 8:30 A. M.— What Ex- 
periments should Constitute the Individual 
Work of a Student in a Year’s Course in 
Physics?” Prof. A. M. Longnecker, Altoona, 


a. 

“What should be the Scope and Aim of the 
Course in Mathematics in the High School?” 
Prof. F. G. Masters, Connelsville, Pa. 

Thursday, July 4, 8:30 A. M.—“The Way 
in Which a State Inspector can Aid the High 
School,” Principal S. E. Downs, Brookville 
Schools. 

The Township High School. (a) “Should 
the Course of Study Prescribed by Law for 
the Township High School be Changed?” 
Principal Homer K. Underwood, Sewickley. 
(b) “What are the Needs of the Township 
= School?” Prof. H. S. Kuder, Cannons- 
ur 

Child Study Department.—J. George Becht, 
Principal Clarion State —— —_— Chair- 
man. Thursday, July 4, 8:30 

How to Embody the Te tay am Child Study 
in the Curricula and Methods of the Schools. 

Amusements of Children: (a) Character- 
istics at different ages; (b) Relation to school 
work, play-ground, recesses, etc.; (c) Reac- 
tion upon the physical and mental life. 

Medical Attendance in Schools. 

‘ The Juvenile Court: Its Relation to the Chil- 
ren. 

- Myths as a Study for Public School Chil- 
ren. 

Nature Study Department.—George Park 
Singer, Department of Science, Lock Haven 
State Normal School, Chairman. Wednesday, 
J uly 3, 8:30 A. M. 

“Common Rocks and Stones,” Prof. S. H. 
Dean, Supt. of Schools, Mt. Carmel. 

Discussion. 

“The Vital Element in Nature Study,” Miss 
Anna M. Deens, Principal of Science, Normal 
on Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
urg. 

Discussion and Question Box. 

Business Session. Election of Officers. 

Kindergarten Department.—Miss_ Elizabeth 
Culp, Free Kindergarten Association, Pitts- 
burg, Chairman. Wednesday, July 3, 8:30 a. M. 

Address—Miss Cora Hicks, Altoona. 

“The Value of the Kindergarten to the Com- 
munity,” Miss Elizabeth Culp, Pittsburg. 

Discussion. 

Manual Training Department—Edw. C. 
Fitzgerald, Director Manual Training Depart- 
ment, Pittsburg, Chairman. Wednesday, 8:30 
A. M. 

“Some Phases of Manual Training in the 
Lower Grades,” Supt. Charles Lose, Williams- 
port. 

“Manual Training as a Preparatory Study 
for a Scientific or an Engineering Course,” 
Prof. C. B. Connelley, Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburg. 





Discussion. 
Election of officers and saciid business. 


Greensburg has a population of about 
15,000. It is one of the most attractive 
and progressive towns of the State, and is 
easy of access from all directions. It is 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road at the entrance to the famous Con- 
nellsville coke region. The older part of the 
town is without industries, the people be- 
ing- largely engaged in professional pur- 
suits, banking or store keeping. The town 
is the directing center of the industries of 
a large and wealthy county. Here are the 
homes of the principal officers of such well- 
known concerns as the H. C. Frick Coal 
and Coke Company, the Jamison Coal and 
Coke Company, the Keystone Coal and 
Coke Company, and a dozen others. 
While there is no such thing as a coke oven 
in the immediate neighborhood, yet at 
night in any direction the heavens may 
be seen aglow with their perpetual fires. 

The public and private buildings of the 
town are among the finest in the state. The 
county is just finishing a beautiful court 
house which will cost more than a million 
and a quarter dollars. Dozens of costly 
homes have been erected during the past 
few years, also a fine new school building 
and one of the handsomest churches to be 
found in this part of Pennsylvania. The 
town has a large public high school build- 
ing; a costly group of buildings on Seton 
Hill, which contains two private schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls, under 
the control of the Catholic church; and 
a seminary under the control of the Luth- 
eran church. 

Although near Pittsburg and the coke 
regions, Greensburg is one of the cleanest 
towns in the western part of the state. 
The people are justly proud of the place 
and spare no expense in making it up-to- 
date in every respect. They are deeply 
interested in education and probably there 
is no other town of its size in the state that 
is not a college town, which contains so 
many college and university graduates. 
The local committee has had the hearty co- 
operation of the people in their efforts to 
have Greensburg give the Association a 
verv cordial reception. 

The hotels are as follows: The Rappé, 
$2.50 to $3.00, the New Fisher House $2.50 
to $3.00, the Monahan $2.00, Ehalt $1.50, 
Merchants $1.50. Null $1.25. Cope $1.50, 
Keystone $2.00, Zimmerman $1.50 to $2.00, 
Kunkle $1.50 to $2.00, and Ludwick $1.50. 
The Rappé will be the headquarters hotel. 
Jeannette which is a few miles away and 
connected by trolley and railroad has the 
following houses: Colombe $1.00. Mille= 
$1.25, Marian $2.00, and Trimble $2.00. 
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Through the kindness of Hon. George 
F. Huff, member of Congress from this 
district, and of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, the Association will be given the op- 
portunity of going through the Westing- 
house Works at East Pittsburg. This in 
itself is an unusual opportunity of seeing 
one of the world’s great industries. Trips 
to mines and coke works will be arranged 
and also to the Jeannette rubber works. 


The street car companies have granted us. 


free fares over the lines of the city. 

The railroads will give two-cent fares 
upon card orders which may be had at any 
time from Supt. Thomas S. March, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

The officers of the Association are 
Deputy Supt. Reed B. Teitrick, Harrisburg, 
president; Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Steelton, 
Prof. G. D. Robb, Altoona, Supt, Mattie 
Collins, vice-presidents; Dr. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster, secretary; Prof. David 
S. Keck, Kutztown, treasurer. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee are Reed B. Teitrick; 
Supt. L. E. McGinnis; Supt. Charles S. 
Foos, Reading; Supt. G. W. Moore, Ches- 
ter county; Supt. Frank P. Hopper. 
Luzerne county. 

The citizens, the school board and the 
teachers of Greensburg cordially invite all 
who are interested in the cause of education 
to attend this meeting. We look forward 
to a large and profitable meeting. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Educational Association 
completes, with this year, its first fifty 
years of work in behalf of national educa- 
tional interests. Congress less than a year 
ago passed a special act incorporating the 
Association as a national body. The ac- 
ceptance of this act by the members of the 
Association was prevented by the neces- 
sary abandonment of the San Francisco 
convention appointed for July, 1906. This 
act will come before the Association for 
adoption at the approaching meeting at 
Los Angeles. 

Elaborate arrangements are being made 
by the teachers and citizens of Los Angeles 
and California for this great meeting. All 
of the lines of the Trans-Continental and 
Western Passenger Associations, including 
all lines west of Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi river, have granted the usual rates and 
ticket conditions with allowance for stop- 
over en route at all points, and extension of 
tickets for return until September 10, thus 
enabling teachers to spend the entire vaca- 
tion on the Pacific coast. 

The N. E. A. authorities have been de- 
layed in completing arrangements for rail- 





road rates because the Central Passenger 


‘ Association declined to concur in the rates 


tendered by the Trans-Continental Pas- 
senger Association, at its meeting on May 
8, for reasons which are not clearly under- 
stood. It is not believed that this action 
is final or that it represents the purpose of 
the individual lines of that association. 
This belief is confirmed by the fact that 
one line, the Grand Trunk Railway, has 
given notice of independent action in mak- 
ing effective the Trans-Continental tender 
of one fare for the round trip, from all 
points on its line in Michigan including 
Detroit, in Canada including Buffalo, N. 
Y., and through Montreal to points in New 
England. It is believed that other lines 
will take similar action at an early date. 

Since there will be reduced rate tickets 
to other Pacific Coast conventions on sale 
at the same time with those named, care 
should be taken in the purchase of tickets 
to see that a special, “ N. E. A.” ticket is 
obtained, bearing “N. E. A.” transporta- 
tion coupons over the entire route selected. 
The purchaser must determine, at the time 
of purchase, the entire route to be traveled 
as no exchange of routes can be made after 
starting. In all cases the purchaser should 
read the contract on ticket and secure from 
the selling agent explanations of any pro- 
visions not fully understood. This will 
prevent errors which are always embar- 
rassing and usually impossible to correct 
later. He should inquire for an “N. E. 
A.” ticket and take no other. If the local 
agent is not supplied with N. E. A. tickets 
ask for an “ exchange order ” on the Trans- 
Continental gateway through which you 
desire to pass. It is advisable for intend- 
ing purchasers to inquire in advance of the 
local ticket agent that tickets may be on 
hand when needed. 

The present active membership of the 
Association includes about 5,000 of the 
leading teachers in the United States. All 
teachers and others actively associated with 
educational institutions, including libraries 
and neriodicals, may become active mem- 
bers by paying an enrollment fee of $2.00, 
in addition to the annual dues ($2.00). 
Associate membership certificates and 
badges will be issued on payment of $2.00. 
to any person not engaged in educational 
work as well as to those-who may be elig- 
ible to become active members, but who 
do not choose ‘to enroll as such. 

The round trip rate from Chicago via 
direct lines will be $62.50, via Portland, 
Oregon one way, $75. The N. E. A. mem- 
bership fee of $2.00, which in former years 
was added to the rate, will not be so added 
this year, but will be collected at the Regis- 
tration Bureau in Los Angeles or San 
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Francisco, and the N. E. A. Secretary’s 
certificate attached to the return portion 
of the railway ticket as a condition of 
validation for return passage by the Joint 
Railway Agent. This membership is 
open to everybody and will secure special 
rates for entertainment in Los Angeles, 
and all other convention privileges ac- 
corded to members, including a coupon en- 
titling the member to the volume of Con- 
vention Addresses—a cloth bound volume 
of about 1,000 pages—delivered to any ad- 
dress, express prepaid. 

For the official programme-bulletin giv- 
ing full information as to the programmes 
of the general meeting and its many ‘de- 
partments and much other matter of inter- 
est, address Irwin Shepard, Secretary, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


~~ 





WHAT THESE MEN THINK. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS SUBSCRIBING FOR THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Se earnest School Director, who is 
trying to do his duty towards the 
children in the schools, the teachers, and 
the community, is wise to improve every 
means of help within his reach. Directors 
who have no sense of such duty or responsi- 
bility, who never visit the schools, and 
know little or nothing about them, are “ un- 
profitable servants.” They are like officers 
in a bank who are ignorant of its affairs, 
or foreman in the shop absent from their 
posts. The office of School Director is one 
of the most responsible and important in 
any community. If in the next life men 
are held to stern account for “the works 
done in the body,” what excuse can these 
men offer for this criminal neglect of their 
high duty? 

Among the agencies within reach of the 
intelligent School Director for increased 
efficiency in his office are public meetings in 
the interest of the schools, district and 
county institutes and associations, standard 
works on education, general and special, 
educational periodicals, etc. This JourNnAL 
belongs to the class last named and is, we 
trust, not an unworthy member of the same. 
It is published monthly throughout the year, 
and presents much matter of value to all 
who have to do in any way with the work 
of the schools. That it is useful to School 
Directors is attested by these officers on 
every hand. And why they do not more 
generally read it is a matter of surprise to 
those who know the kind of reading matter 
that occupies its pages. 

Some expressions of opinion from these 
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men may not be without interest, and we 
give space to a few of them, as follows: 

“Our board subscribes for and greatly 
appreciates THE JourNAL. I think direc- 
tors and teachers all over the State should 
be regular subscribers to it; the ‘efficiency 
of both would be increased.” “A school 
man who has read a volume of THE JourR- 
NAL will not want to be without it; in fact 
he cannot be without it and be abreast of 
edicational times in Pennsylvania.” “I 
know of no greater force in the cause of 
education than such a means of communica- 
tion between the head of the School Depart- 
ment and the school officials. Practical 
ideas on school grounds, houses, heating, 
ventilating, sanitation, etc., serve a most 
useful purpose, and are widely spread 
through such a publication.” “Not only 
the school boards and principals should re- 
ceive THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, but every per- 
son who has a teacher’s certificate. No 
one can read it without being benefited. It 
is of the same importance to teachers as the 
religious paper to the preacher, it keeps them 
in touch with the ideas of the up-to-date men 
of the times.” “Since becoming a mem- 
ber of the school board, THE JouRNAL has 
been my guide in many things pertaining 
to the schools; and the longer I read it the 
more I wonder that any school board would 
be without it. It is the most useful ad- 
visor the school director in Pennsylvania 
has ever had.” “Our board heartily en- 
dorses THE ScHooL JOURNAL as a valued 
school and home educator for directors, and 
further declares that no board of directors 
should be without it. It is profitable to 
one and all who read it, and it is sure to 
bring about better results in our schools.” 
“The sending of Tur PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JouRNAL to the secretaries of the 
school boards throughout the State is one 
of the best paying investments the state 
ever made. Its interest is not counted in 
dollars and cents but in advancing educa- 
tional ideas. Throuch it the directors are 
given the opinions and conclusions of the 
best thinkers of the day. If every director, 
teacher, or parent could read its pages, I 
believe the educational interest of the state 
would make more rapid progress than has 
ever been considered possible without it.” 
“The people in some sections are very 
careless as to whom they elect to the various 
school boards. Some very ordinary people 
are elected, and if no means are provided 
to give them ideas and information as to 
what is thought and said and done in the 
educational world, the efforts of such men 
as Burrowes, Hickok, Higbee, Schaeffer, 
and many others to make better our system 
of common schools will have been in vain. 
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It is ably edited and in the front rank edu- 
cationally. Our board has been putting 
it into the hands of every member for years, 
and it pays the small cost of subscription in 
teaching us to be better directors.” “The 
school board of which I am a member has 
been subscribing for THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JournaL for its members and 
teachers for a number of years. I would 
consider that we were deprived of that 
which has been an invaluable help to us in 
the conduct of our schools, if for any rea- 
son we were not able to take THE JOURNAL 
or have a copy of it sent to us. In my 
opinion,no money expended or appropriated 
by the legislature is more fruitful in its 
returns than that which has been given for 
the purpose of putting THE JourNAL into 
the hands of the secretaries of the school 
boards.” 


> 





SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 

HE growing disregard of the Sabbath, 

as a day of rest and worship, is justly 
arousing grave apprehension. What can be 
done to restrain this tendency to ignore the 
Sabbath is becoming a serious ‘question in 
the State at large. The good people of any 
locality must take hold of the matter them- 
selves and stand together against the dese- 
cration of the day. It will be a bad day 
for our country when the “ Continental 
Sunday” is accepted and generally approved 
amongst us. The action of the Grocers’ 
Association of Lancaster may be suggestive 
elsewhere, the report of which, from the 
Lancaster New Era, is as follows: 

At its recent meetings, the Retail Grocers’ 
Association has been considering the steps 
necessary to be taken to secure a general 
closing of grocery stores on Sunday, and 
it was finally determined to appeal to the 
Mayor, asking him to take the steps neces- 
sary to that end. A committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon Mayor McCaskey. 
After talking the matter over, he advised 
that the association employ counsel and put 
the case into formal shape. The advice was 
followed, S. V. Hosterman, Esq., being re- 
tained as counsel, and the following state- 
ment was drawn up and presented to the 
Mayor: 

“The petition of John L. Binkley, S. J. 
Rowe and J. H. Bursk respectfully repre- 
sents : 

“ That they are the duly authorized com- 
mittee of the Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Lancaster, Pa., appointed to confer with the 
Mayor of the city of Lancaster, Pa., to 
achieve the. closing of all retail grocery 
stores in the city of Lancaster on Sundays. 

“That about one hundred and twenty- 
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nine retail grocers of this city do not open 
their places of business or sell merchandise 
on Sunday; that there are about twenty- 
five retail grocers in this city who do open 
their places of business and sell on Sunday; 
that a majority of this latter class are 
willing to close their places of business and 
not sell on Sunday if the others, meaning 
all, do the same. 

“That your petitioners and those whom 
they represent are informed and believe that 
the selling of groceries on Sunday is con- 
trary to the public welfare and contrary 
to the laws of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and‘ that the said laws provide as 
follows: 

“¢Tf£ any person shall do or perform any 
wordly employment or business whatsoever 
on the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday 
(works of necessity and charity only ex- 
cepted) .. . for every such offense forfeit 
and pay four dollars, to be levied by dis- 
tress ... etc. (Act of 22d of April, 1794, 
section 1, 3 Smith, 177, Purdon’s Digest, 
12th Ed., p. 1950.)’ 

“That this said Act of Assembly is not 
inconsistent with the liberty of conscience, 
and that it is not intended to enforce relig- 
ion or the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
but it is to protect the social customs of 
the people and the violation thereof pertain- 
ing to the Lord’s Day. That under its pro- 
visions works of necessity and charity are 
excepted. 

“That your petitioners respectfully rep- 
resent that the selling of groceries on Sun- 
day is not a work of charity, and it is not a 
work of necessity; that they are informed 
that wordly employment or business is re- 
garded as something engaged in with a view 
to compensation or profit, and that this is 
deemed to be the legislative view of the 
said Act (Com. v. Hoover, 25 Pa., Super. 
Ct. 140). That the law regards that as 
necessary, which the common sense of the 
country, in its ordinary modes of doing its 
business, regards as necessary (Com. v. 
Nesbit, 34 Pa., 409). 

“That your petitioners feel and are con- 
vinced that the closing of all retail grocery 
stores in the city of Lancaster will have 
a very salutary effect upon this community, 
and, recognizing you, the Mayor of the city 
of Lancaster, as being the head of civic 
conduct, we, your petitioners, therefore, 
pray: 

_“That you, as Mayor, exercise your effi- 
cient offices in any manner you deem best, 
to the end that all the retail grocers in the 
city of Lancaster do not open their places 
of business and do not sell their merchan- 
dise on Sundays.” 

The Mayor’s reply was handed to the 
committee a few days later, as follows: 
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“Gentlemen: The communication from 
your committee representing the Retail 
Grocers’ Association of Lancaster is duly 
received. I am in full sympathy with your 
effort to secure a better observance of ‘the 
Lord’s Day.’ It is in accord with law 
both human and divine. Rest is needed no 
less than labor. God made the world round, 
and for evident reasons, one of which is, 
that living things upon it should be half 
the time in darkness, for renewal of energy 
in rest and quiet thought, and sleep, under 
the stars. But this was not enough for 
man and other laboring animals. He also 
appointed one day in seven for rest and 
worship—further needed rest for toiling 
man and beast, and that man as a spiritual 
being might have time and leisure for sober 
thought and reverent worship of what 
should lift him infinitely above his lower 
self and the low gains of our animal life. 
This, I think, is God’s purpose in the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath. We learn from the 
Hebrew record that the day was observed 
long before Moses received at Sinai the 
command, ‘ Remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy.’ 

“The best citizens in any community 
are those who make the Ten Command- 
ments the law of their lives. Obeying this 
command for the observance of the Sab- 
bath, they are aided greatly in keeping all 
the others. The grocer, the butcher, the 
baker, the merchant or dealer in any line 
of food or other supplies should have his 
day of rest. It is his right under the law, 
both human and divine. Those who buy 
from him should respect this right, and 
act accordingly. When manna fell for 
forty years about the camp of Israel, it was 
gathered for six successive days, a double 
portion on the sixth day, and none falling 
upon the seventh. ‘Which things are an 
allegory.’ It is the same God who rules 
to-day in the affairs of men. 

“Two ways are suggested for reaching 
the result desired: 

“yt. For the Mayor to order all places 
of business to be closed on the Sabbath 
Day and to impose the legal fine upon such 
persons as do not obey the order. 

“2, For the Retail Grocers’ Association, 
an organized body of citizens representing 
the churches and the better classes of so- 
ciety in the city, to appoint a day after 
which all persons refusing to obey the law 
shall be summoned by legal process before 
an alderman, the legal counsel for the asso- 
ciation conducting the prosecution before 
the magistrate. 

“T am advised by lawyers whom I have 
consulted—and I am sure they are right— 
that the latter is the better mode of pro- 
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cedure. The moral weight of the move- 
ment of an influential body of people upon 
this question will have greater influence 
for good than the action of the Mayor as 
an individual in his executive capacity. 
They bring to bear the weight of an organ- 
ized public opinion. The constables and 
the police force of the city will, of course, 
report these violations of law just as any 
other special offenses are reported when at- 
tention is directed to them. 

“The vending of milk and ice before 
and after certain hours on the Sabbath has 
been declared a necessity. The Courts 
have decided upon the necessity of steam 
and trolley cars. The drug store is open 
during part of the day as a public necessity. 
It was decided by Magistrates’ Court in 
Philadelphia, in 1903, no appeal being taken 
to any higher Court, that the Sunday news- 
paper has become a necessity. But dry 
goods, groceries, cigars, ice cream, soda 
water, etc., are still barred by the law. 
The public need not buy these things on 
‘the Lord’s Day ’—and those who sell should 
have their privilege of rest from_labor upon 
that day.” 

After receiving the Mayor’s reply the 
committee expressed their approval and 
adopted a resolution that the local naws- 
papers be requested to publish this corre- 
spondence, and assist in the effort now 
being made for a proper observance of the 
Sabbath in Lancaster. The Association has 
notified all grocers that such as are reported 
by the police officers will be prosecuted 
under the statute, and the stores will all be 
kept closed. 


VILE POST CARDS. 


RESOLUTE EFFORT TO EXPOSE AND SUPPRESS 
THIS INFAMOUS TRAFFIC. 





,% the regular quarterly meeting of the 

Lancaster Federation of Churches, 
held in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A., Rev. 
Walter Whitley, of Olivet Baptist Church, 
president, with Rev. H. W. Haing, of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, as secre- 
tary. The meeting was undoubtedly the 
most important held in a long time, because 
it considered a question of vital importance 
to the young folks, nothing less than the 
methods to be pursued in suppressing the 
exposure and sale of vicious literature and 
indecent cards, the latter so brazenly ex- 
posed by not a few newsdealers and cigar 
dealers. Various speakers dwelt on the 
evil effects of these displays upon young 
people. 

Among those present was Mayor Mc- 
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Caskey, who has been lately securing evi- 
dence against these dealers, and he spoke 
much as follows on the subject under dis- 
cussion : 

“So God created man in his own image; 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” That is the 
record. We have no other, and we need 
no other. In both the vegetable and the 
animal world this high and beautiful rela- 
tion of sex—so little understood by any 
man, so amazingly wonderful, so eloquent 
of the divine love and wisdom—is essential 
to the being of everything that lives. But 
for it our busy world, teeming with life 
in its myriad forms, would be a dead planet. 
You and I are its outcome, and we thank 
God for his beneficent provision of Nature 
—almost another name for Deity—under 
which we have come into conscious human 
existence, with all its blessing of to-day 
and the vast promise for to-morrow. It is 
a sacred relation, highest and purest and 
best—if only men had hearts to feel and 
wisdom to know! 

But alas! for the old world and the new 
world of Sodom and Gomorrah! Alas! for 
Greece and Rome, for Germany and 
France, for England and America, for the 
world of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow! 
High gifts abused become a heavy curse, 
and the loftier the height the deeper the 
fall. Nothing else in the life of the race 
has caused so much wreck and utter ruin, 
so much suffering, disappointment and 
death for time and for eternity, as this 
relation of sex abused by the folly, the 
frailty, the madness, and the wickedness of 
men. The home, the church, the school, 
good heredity, good habits, good example, 
wise friends to advise when advice is 
urgently needed, are the wholesome leaven 
that keeps the blind world from sinking into 
utter moral rottenness. 

Against these influences that make for 
the higher life are arrayed all the powers 
of evil, of every sort. But foremost among 
them all is the vice of licentiousness. The 
trail of this deadly serpent is everywhere. 
Its victims are of all ages and conditions 
in life. None know this better than you 
gentlemen of the Federation of the 
Churches. But I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a source of demoralization that 
some of you may not have suspected, and 
the grave nature of which, until recently, 
I did not at all appreciate. 

Boys and girls, by tens of thousands, are 
being ruined in these days by an infamous 
trade in the so-called “post cards” that 
are scattered everywhere. The legitimate 
postal card has grown into favor with the 
public, and along the same lines comes the 
emissary of Satan, with his accursed 
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wares. He finds a ready market. From 
five hundred to a thousand copies of one 
of the most dangerous double cards I have 
ever seen have been sold within a few 
weeks in Lancaster. I fear that any one 
copy of this card may do more harm in 
the hands of many a boy or young man 
than a teacher can do good in a year of 
ordinary work in the school room. Within 
the past month or more, I have been look- 
ing into this horrid trade in our city. Of 
the dozens of kinds of cards that have been 
surrendered to me, I had never before 
seen any one of these vile pictures. Some 
are cheap and crude, others half-tones with 
more pretension, and still others French 
photographs of high finish—but all hope- 
lessly bad in suggestion and character. I 
have sent a thousand or more of them to 
Anthony Comstock, of New York, Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, that terror to evil-doers in these spe- 
cial lines of infamy. 

The harm done to a community by the 
burglar or the counterfeiter is of little mo- 
ment compared with that of the dealer in 
moral poison such as this, which kills the 
soul. These men would destroy virtue and 
chastity and the life of the race in its most 
sacred relation. Their trade means disap- 
pointed hopes, blasted homes, broken hearts, 
ruined lives, physical, moral and spiritual 
death. What home is not endangered by 
this foul traffic in sin? What is the value 
of one life? And what is it to ruin that 
life—whether your own or another’s? 

In Brightly’s Purdon’s Digest of the laws 
of Pennsylvania volume 1, page 413, this 
law is given, to which I wish to direct your 
attention as well as that of others: 

“Tf any person shall publish or sell any 
filthy and obscene libel, or shall expose to 
sale, or exhibit, or sell any indecent, lewd 
and obscene print, painting or statue, or if 
any person shall keep and maintain any 
house, room or gallery for the purpose of 
exposing or exhibiting any lewd, indecent 
and obscene prints, pictures, paintings or 
statues, and shall be convicted thereof, 
such persons shall be sentenced to pay a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and 
undergo an imprisonment not exceeding 
one year.” * 

The meeting unanimously, by a standing 
vote, at the conclusion of the address, com- 
mended the Mayor for his position in this 
matter, and it was decided to call the atten- 
tion of parents, teachers and pastors to this 
question, and unite all good citizens in a 
crusade against this most glaring evil. The 
meeting also adopted a motion asking the 
local press to publish the Mayor’s address 
in the interest of morality and decency.— 
Lancaster New Era. 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


B hee Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 
the School Boards shall organize “within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.” As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize, promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direc- 
tors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organi- 
zation, directors should first elect a tem- 
porary President and Secretary, and pro- 
ceed to ascertain who are members, by 
having read the election returns placed in 
the hands of the old Board by the proper 
election officers. Disputed points concern- 
ing claims to seats must be disposed of. 
Questions arising out of tie votes must be 
settled. And when it is ascertained who 
are members, the Board is ready to organ- 
ize permanently by electing a president, a 
secretary and a treasurer. Those having a 
right to vote under the temporary organi- 
zation are the directors holding over and 
the persons duly notified of their election. 
Those entitled to vote in effecting the per- 
manent organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found entitled 
to seats in the Board by their election. 
Among the items of business that shoud 
be attended to by the new Boards on the 
day of organization, are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and for- 
ward them to the proper County Superin- 
tendent for approval and transmission to 
the Department of Public Instruction. This 
duty should not be neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for The School Journal or not. The 
law permits and encourages all Boards of 
Directors to subscribe for one copy for 
each member at the expense of the dis- 
trict. No Board can well afford to be 
without it, not only for its practical value, 
but also for its suggestiveness to thought- 





ful men who feel a proper sense of the 
grave responsibilities that devolve upon 
them as School Directors. The law au- 
thorizing subscription (see Pennsylvania 
School Laws and Decisions, pages 238 and 
239) and the decisions under it are very 
clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recogiized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with ali official circulars, 
and such other letters of explanation and 
instruction as he may find it necessary or 
advisable to issue from time to time, includ- 
ing his annual report; and the Superin- 
tendent is hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said School Journal, to be 
sent to each Board of School Directors in 
the State, for public use, and charge the 
cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 
the Department of Common Schools.—Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511. 

167. The Journal is the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the decisions, advices, explanations, con- 
struction and information, with the instruc- 
tions and forms published in the official 
department of it, are of equal authority 
and force as if contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of 
each District at the cost of the State is to 
be laid before the Board at the next meet- 
ing after its receipt, and the file thus re- 
ceived is to be preserved by the Secretary 
and handed to his successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to sub- 
scribe for one copy of The Journal for each 
member, at the cost of the district, as a 
means of information in relation to the 
duties of their offices, and the condition 
and operations of the system in other parts 
of the State. 





RECENT LEGISLATION. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


An Act to establish county associations of school- 
directors; and providing for the payment of certain 
expenses, incident thereto, by the respective school 
districts and counties of the Commonwealth. 
Whereas, The authority of different counties 

and school districts of the Commonwealth to 

contribute to the payment of the expenses inci- 
dent to the establishment of county associa- 
tions of school-directors, as provided for in the 
act of Assembly approved the twenty-first day 
of April, Anno Domini one thousand nine hun- 
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dred and three (Pamphlet Laws, two hundred 
and twenty-seven), and an amendment thereto 
approved the tenth day of April, Anno Domini 
one thousand nine hundred and five (Pam- 
phlet Laws, one hundred and thirty-nine), have 
been questioned as in violation of article three, 
section three, of the Constitution, for the rea- 
son that neither the title of said first mentioned 
act of Assembly, nor the title to the said 
amendment thereto, give notice that the coun- 
ties and school districts of the Commonwealth 
are required by said acts to pay certain ex- 
penses incident to said establishment of county 
associations of school-directors; therefore,— 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That it shall be the duty of each 
county superintendent of schools to call to- 
gether, during the school year beginning June, 
one thousand nine hundred and five, and an- 
nually thereafter, at the county seat, or some 
other suitable place in the county, all the 
school-directors of the county, for the consid- 
eration and discussion of questions pertaining 
to school administration. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each school- 
director, in each of the districts of each county, 
to attend each annual meeting of school- 
directors, called by the county superintendent 
for the purpose of considering and discussing 
questions pertaining to school administration; 
and each school-director attending such annual 
convention shall receive, for his necessary .ex- 
penses, compensation at the rate of two dollars 
per diem, and mileage at the rate of three cents 
per mile, to be paid out of the funds of the 
district which he serves. But the expenses 
shall not be paid for more than two days at 
any annual meetings. 

Sec. 3. When the directors have assembled 
in such annual convention, they shall proceed 
at once to organize, by electing, from the di- 
rectors present, a president, two vice-presidents, 
a secretary, and a treasurer, which officers 
shall continue for one year, and shall severally 
perform such duties as usually devolve upon 
such officers. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the directors’ asso- 
ciation shall serve also as a program commit- 
tee; and shall prepare a suitable program for 
each annual meeting, secure competent speak- 
ers, and perform such other duties as may be 
necessary to the success of the meeting. The 
county superintendent shall be ex officio a 
member of the program committee, and shall 
render such assistance to the officers of such 
association as they may require of him. 

To prepare a program for the first meeting, 
each county superintendent shall appoint, from 
among the school-directors of his county, a 
program committee of five members. 

Sec. 5. To defray the necessary expenses of 
these meetings, the county treasurer of each 
county shall pay to the treasurer of the di- 
rectors’ association, from the county funds, one 
dollar for each director attending the annual 
meeting, but in no case shall the sum paid 
exceed one hundred dollars for each meeting. 
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But before he shall receive this appropriation, 
the treasurer of the directors’ association shall 
present to the county treasurer a statement, 
showing when and where the meeting was 
held, how many directors were present, what 
speakers were employed, and what expenses 
were incurred. 

Sec. 6. The act, entitled “ An act to establish 
county associations of school-directors,” ap- 
proved the twenty-first day of April, Anno 
Domini one thousand nine hundred and three, 
and the act, entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tions one and two of an act, entitled ‘An act 
to establish county associations of school- 
directors,’ approved the twenty-first day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand nine hun- 
dred and three,” approved the tenth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand nine hun- 
dred and five, be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved March 22, 1907. 


DISTRIBUTING STATE APPROPRIATION IN CITIES OF 
FIRST AND SECOND CLASSES. 

An Act to amend the Act, approved July fifteenth, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, en- 
titled “An Act to provide a more just and equitable 
method of distributing the school appropriation to 
common schools, and specifying the duties of officers 
in connection therewith,” by providing for the 
enumeration of school children and the enrollment 
of taxables in cities of the first and second classes 
by officers appointed by the Boards of Education, 
and for the distribution of school funds to said 
cities on the basis of such list of taxables. 
Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 

met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That Section three of said act, 
which reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 3. That the remaining one-third of 
the appropriation shall be distributed on the 
basis of the number of taxables, as returned 
by the last biennial assessment,” be and the 
same is hereby amended to read as follows :— 

Sec. 3. That the remaining one-third of the 
appropriation shall be distributed on the basis 
of the number of taxables, as returned by the 
last biennial assessment: Provided, That in 
cities of the first and second classes, where no 
assessors are elected or appointed, the said one- 
third of the appropriation shall be distributed 
on the basis of the number of taxables, as re- 
turned by officers employed by the Board of 
Education, in the manner hereafter provided, 
which officers, so appointed, shall be required 
to file an affidavit for the faithful performance 
of their duties. 

Sec. 2. That section five of the said act, 
which reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the 
assessors of the several townships, wards and 
boroughs in the counties and cities of this 
Commonwealth, to make an enrollment, at the 
assessment, of the total number of children of 
school age, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, in addition to the duties required of them 
under existing laws, and for the same compen- 
sation per diem now allowed by law. The 
blanks required for this enumeration and en- 
rollment shall be prepared according to the 
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form prepared by, and under the direction of, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall cause the same to be forwarded to the 
county commissioners of the several counties, 
for distribution to the assessors at the expense 
of the State,” be and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows :— 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the 
assessors of the several townships, wards and 
boroughs in the counties and cities of this 
Commonwealth to make an enrollment, at the 
assessment, of the total number of children of 
school age, between the ages of six and sixteen 
years, in addition to the duties required of 
them under existing laws, for the same com- 
pensation per diem now allowed by law. The 
blanks required for this enumeration and en- 
rollment shall be prepared according to the 
form prepared by, and under the direction of, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
shall cause the same to be forwarded to the 
county commissioners of the several counties, 
for distribution to the assessors at the expense 
of the State: Provided, That in cities of the 
first and second classes where no assessors are 
elected or appointed, the enrollment of children 
between the ages of six and sixteen years and 
the enumeration of taxables, for the purposes 
of this act, shall be made by officers appointed, 
and qualified as aforesaid, by the Board of 
Education, for a compensation not to exceed 
five dollars per diem. 

Sec. 3. That section six of the said act, 
which reads as follows :— 

“Sec. 6. The enumeration and enrollment 
herein provided for shall be made by the 

‘assessors at the same time they are required 
by law to make their regular assessments for 
county taxes, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, and at the same time, and bien- 
nially thereafter; the official returns to be made 
to the county commissioners shall be filed by 
them in the office of the county commissioners, 
duly verified by oath or affirmation, on or be- 
fore the fourth Saturday of December, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and 
biennially thereafter. The county commission- 
ers to return a summary of the same to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on or 
before the last Saturday of January next fol- 
lowing,” be and the same is hereby amended 
to read as follows :— 

Sec. 6. The enumeration and enrollment 
herein provided for shall be made by the as- 
sessors on the first Monday of May, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, in one thousand nine 
hundred and seven, and at the same time bi- 
ennially thereafter; the official returns to be 
made to the county commissioners shall be 
filed by them in the office of the county com- 
missioners, duly verified by oath or affirmation, 
on or before the fourth Saturday of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and seven, and _ bien- 
nially thereafter. The county commissioners 
to return a summary of the same to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, on or before 
the last Saturday of July next following: 
Provided, That in cities of the first and second 
classes, the enumeration and enrollment of 
school children, herein provided for, shall be 
made by officers appointed and qualified as 
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aforesaid by the Board of,Education, beginning 
on the first Monday of May, and for a com- 
pensation not exceeding five dollars per diem, 
and that the official returns shall be made to 
the county commissioners in the manner herein 
provided. 

Approved April 4, 1907. 


ONE AND A HALF MILES TO SCHOOL. 


An Act to permit children, who reside one and one- 
half miles, or more, by public road, from the nearest 
school in the district where they reside, to attend 
_any more convenient school in any other district, 
without the consent of the directors or controllers 
of the district where they reside or where they may 
attend; and making the district where they reside 
liable to the district where they attend, for the cost 
of tuition. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That from and after the passage 
of this act, all children who reside one and 
one-half miles, or more, by public road, from 
the nearest school in the district where they 
reside, may attend any school more convenient 
in any other district, without the consent of 
the directors or controllers of the district 
where they reside or where they may attend, 
provided the consent of the directors or con- 
trollers of such other district be first obtained; 
and the district where such children reside 
shall be liable to the district where they may 
attend, for the cost of tuition; provided, the 
cost of tuition shall not exceed the tuition of 
children in the schools and grades in the dis- 
trict receiving such non-resident children. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws, general or 
special, inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved May 2, 1907. 


CITY AND BOROUGH TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


An Act, being a supplement to an Act, entitled “‘ An 
Act to regulate the time of holding city teachers’ 
institutes,” approved the twentieth day of April, 
Anno Domini one thousand nine hundred and five, 
extending its application to boroughs. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That section one of an act, en- 
titled “ An act to regulate the time of holding 
city teachers’ institutes,” approved the twen- 
tieth day of April, Anno Domini one thousand. 
= hundred and five, which reads as fol- 
Ows :— 

“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That city teachers’ institutes may 
be held, throughout the year, on any five days, 
or any ten half-days, which the city superin- 
tendent of schools may select for this purpose,” 
be and the same is hereby supplemented to read 
as follows :— 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
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of the same: That city and borough teachers’ 
institutes may be held, throughout the school 
year, on any five days, or any ten half-days, 
which the city or borough superintendent of 
schools may select for this purpose. 

Approved April 4, 1907. 


RETURN OF CHILDREN BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION OF 
STATE APPROPRIATION. 

An Act authorizing and requiring the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to use the return of the number of children be- 
tween six and sixteen years of age in the several school dis- 
tricts in each county, now required to be made by the county 
commissioners to a Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by an act approved the eleventh day of July, Anno Domini, 
nineteen hundred and one ( Pamphlet Laws, page six hundred 
and sixty-two), as a basis for the distribution of one-third of 
the State appropriation to schools. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That for the school year begin- 
ning on the first Monday of June, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and seven, and biennially 
thereafter, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is hereby authorized and required to 
use the return of the number of children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years of age 
in the several school districts in each county, 
now required to be made by the county com- 
missioners to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, by an act approved the eleventh 
day of May, Anno Domini nineteen hundred 
and one (Pamphlet Laws, page six hundred 
and sixty-two), as a basis for the distribution 
of one-third of the State appropriation -to 
schools. 

Sec. 2. All parts of acts inconsistent here- 
with are hereby repealed. 

Approved May 8, 1907. 


SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS, INCLUDING FOREIGNERS. 


An Act to establish schools for adults, including 
foreigners; and providing for instruction, and em- 
ployment of teachers for same. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same: That whenever an application 
shall be made to the school-directors of any 
school district of this Commonwealth, request- 
ing the said board to provide means for the 
instruction of any colony, camp, or settlement 
of adults, including foreigners, who may reside 
temporarily or permanently within the boun- 
daries of said school district, it shall be the 
duty of said board to arrange a suitable and 
convenient place wherein any such persons 
desiring to attend may be instructed in the 
several branches now taught in the common 
schools of this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 2. The application or petition shall be 
signed by at least twenty persons of said school 
district, who may either be taxable residents of 
said district, or aliens desiring such tuition: 
Provided, That any alien, so signing, must 
accompany his request by the statement that 
he desires to avail himself of the said instruc- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. The said school may be discontinued, 
at any time, at the discretion of the said school 
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board, whenever the average daily attendance 
for any month is less than fifteen. 

Sec. 4. It shall be in the discretion of the 
school board to use any one or more of the 
school houses established for the ordinary and 
usual school purposes, or to erect or provide 
such suitable building or buildings, portable or 
permanent, as may be necessary. 

Sec. 5. That, upon receipt of such application 
or petition, the school board shall at once pro- 
ceed to provide a suitable location for such 
school, hire the necessary teachers, and make 
all needful expense to open and continue said 
school: Provided, That any two or more school 
districts may unite in the establishment, sup- 
port, and maintenance of said schools: Pro- 
vided, however, That the establishing and 
maintaining of such schools shall be optional 
with the school boards of the several districts, 
except such years as a State appropriation is 
made for this purpose. 

Sec. 6. The school board may prescribe the 
hours at which the school house may be open 
for instruction, which -shall be between the 
hours of nine o’clock in the forenoon and nine 
o’clock in the evenings. 

Sec. 7. The instruction in said school shall 
be in the English language, except when neces- 
sary to translate the same into the original 
language of the scholars: Provided, That no 
sectarian instruction shall be allowed. 

Sec. 8. All acts or parts of acts, heretofore 
passed, inconsistent herewith, be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 15, 1907. 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 





Tue following named persons have been 
appointed to serve as trustees in the various 
State Normal Schools of the State for three 
years from the first Monday of May, 1907. 

West Chester—John J. Pinkerton, West 
Chester, and Wm. S. Wendle, West Chester. 

Millersville —Hon. Milton Heidelbaugh, Lan- 
caster, and Andrew F. Frantz, Lancaster. 

Kutztown.—R. W. Young, M.D., Slatington, 
ann Alvin E. Rupp, Allentown. 

East Stroudsburg—W. B. Holmes, Hones- 
dale, and George F. Davies, Lansford. 

Mansfield —George W. Merrick, Wellsboro, 
and C. B. Sherwood, Mansfield. 

Bloomsburg.—Dr. J. J. Brown, Bloomsburg, 
and Robert C. Neal, Harrisburg. 

Shippensburg—Martin G. Hale, Shippens- 
burg, and J. Bruce McCreary, Shippensburg. 

Lock Haven.—R. W. Barrows, Lock Haven 
(two years), R. D. Peck, Lock Haven, and 
Professor J. W. Sweeney, Ridgway. 

Indiana.—Hon. S. M. Jack, Indiana, and 
Hon. S. J. Telford, Indiana. 

California.—G. M. Mitchell, Scenery Hill, 
and Hon. W. E. Crow, Uniontown. 

Slippery Rock.—Hon. Charles H. Kline, 
Pittsburg, and Hon. John M. Green, Butler. 

Edinboro.—George H. Stuntz, Edinboro, and 
C. D. Higby, Erie. 

Clarion.—Hon. J. T. Maffett, Clarion, and 
Sameul F. Brush, Clarion. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr. L. Mayne Jones, of Sigel, Pa., Prin- 
cipal of Eldred Township High School, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
office of County Superintendent of Jeffer- 
son county, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Supt. R. B. Teitrick. He is a 
graduate of Grove City College, and has 
taught for a number of years in the schools 
of Jefferson county of which he is a na- 
tive. He took the oath of office before the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and was given his commission before leav- 
ing Harrisburg. 
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HE times at which the examinations at 
the State Normal Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held, and the names of the ex- 
aminers at the several schools are as follows: 

West Chester—June 4, 9 a. m. Deputy 
Supt. A. D. Glenn, Principal A. C. Rothermel, 
and Supts. J. Anson Wright, J. H. Alleman. 
‘L. F. Benchoff, H. S. Putnam, Charles W. 
Derr and James J. Bevan. 

Mansfield—June 12,9 a.m. State Supt. N. 
C. Schaeffer, Principal S. A. Martin, and 
Supts. F. E. Downes, H. C. Klinger, Elmer 
E. Garr, A. S. Martin, S. H. Hadley and 
Charles E. Lord. 

California—June 12, 9 a. m. Deputy Supt. 
R. B. Teitrick, Principal E. O. Lyte, and 
Supts. J. W. Sweeney, J. H. Reber, Eli M. 
Rapp, Frank P. Hopper, W. W. Evans and 
Charles Lose. 

Indiana—June 12, 9 a. m. Deputy Supt. 
A. D. Glenn, Principal E. L. Kemp, and Supts. 
James F. Wills, W. N. Ehrhart, J. T. Stewart, 
O. A. Kilbourn, Mattie M. Collins and H. J. 
Wightman. 

Slippery Rock—Tune 12, 9 a. m. Deputy 
Supt. R. M. McNeal, Principal G. M. Philips, 
and Supts. John Morrow, Addison L. Jones, 
L. L. Himes, Samuel B. Bayle, C. G. Lewellyn 
and W. R. Longstreet. 

Lock Haven—June 17, 9 a. m._ Deputy 
Supt. R. B. Teitrick, Principal D. J. Waller, 
Jr., and Supts. S. S. Willard, Miles A. Mill- 
iron, Daniel Fleisher, David O. Etters, Joseph 
Howerth and Owen R. Wilt. 

Edinboro—June 17, 9 a. m. Deputy Supt. 
R. M. McNeal, Principal James E. Ament, and 
Supts. C. G. Canon, T. M. Morrison, A. G. C. 
Smith, O. J. Gunning, James N. Muir and 
Orrin C. Lester. 

Clarion—June 17, 9 a. m. Deputy Supt. 
A. D. Glenn, Principal Andrew Thomas 
Smith, and Supts. J. L. Seltzer, G. B. Milnor, 
E. R. Barclay, R. K. Buehrle, D. W. Seibert 
and U. G. Smith. 

East Stroudsburg—June 17, 9 a. m._ State 
Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal T. B. Noss, 
and Supts. T. S. Davis, I. C. M. Ellenberger, 
W. A. Kelly, T. B. Shank, F. H. Jarvis and 
Samuel H. Dean. 
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Millersville—June 19, Q4a. m. State Supt. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Principal John F. Bigler, and 
Supts. Dallas Armstrong, Charles F. 
Hoban, G. W. Phillips, R. T. Adams, H. V. B. 
Garver and A. Wanner. 

Kutztown—June 19, 9 a. m. Dept. Supt. 
R. B. Teitrick, Principal Albert E. Maltby, and 
Supts. Charles W. Stine, Ira N. McCloskey, 
J. Horace Landis, J. W. Gruver, H. J. Wickey 
and J. W. Cooper. 

Shippensburg—June 19,9 a. m. Dept. Supt. 
A. D. Glenn, Principal J. R. Flickinger, and 
Supts. J. L. Allison, Charles A. Babcock, W. 
A. Wilson, J. M. Shelley, R. S. Penfield and 
Burdette S. Bayle. 

Bloomsburg—June 19, 9 a. m. Dept. Supt. 
R. M. McNeal, Principal J. George Becht, 
and Supts. Frank Koehler, Elmer B. Ziegler, 
J. Kelso Green, J. E. R. Killgore, D. P. Staple- 
ton and Ira Shipman. 


ae 





COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 


Tue following State Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates have been issued to college graduates. 

1291. John F. Frantz, Lancaster, Lancaster 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
March 12, 1906. 

1292. J. Marvin Shick, Ferndale, Bucks 
county, Lafayette College, Ph.B., March 12, 
1906. 
1293. Earl D. Thompson, South Oil City, 
Venango county, Allegheny College, A.B., 
March 12, 1906. 

1294. Geo. Robt. Brobst, Northampton, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, B.S., March 12, 1906. 

1295. Eugene M. Handwern, Germansville, 
Lehigh county, Muhlenberg College, A.B., 
March 21, 1906. 

1296. C. V. Shoemaker, Woodbury, Bedford 
county, Eastern (Va.) College, A.B., April 4, 
1906, 

1297. Letitia Belle Clark, Lancaster, Lancas- 
ter county, Wilson College, A.B., April 4, 1906. 

1298. Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford, Carbon 
county, Dickinson College, A.B., April 4, 1906. 

1299. Myrtle E. Waugh, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria county, Pittsburg Female College, B.S., 
April 5, 1906. 

1300. Daniel L. Rich, Pittsburg, Waynesburg 
College, A.B., April 11, 1906, 

1301. Katharine M. Ulery, Greensburg, 
Westmoreland county, Kee Mar College, A.B., 
April 17, 1906. 

1302. Philip Reilly, Orwell, Bradford county, 
Bucknell College, A.B., April 17, 1906. 

1303. Dora Squires Ritchey, Oil City, Ven- 
ango county, Lenox College, A.M., April 17, 
1906. 
1304. Henry D. Hoffman, Youngstown, 
Westmoreland county, St. Vincent College, 
A.B., April 17, 1906. 

1305. Laura M. Shaw, Wellsboro, Tioga 
county, Wilson College, A.B., April 17, 1906. 

1306. Mabel Saul Greenville, Mercer county, 
Thiel College, A.B., April 17, 1906. 

1307. Eleanor Jennings Long, Easton, North- 
ampton county, Mt. Holyoke College, A.B., 
April 24, 1906. 
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1308. Gertrude Beil, Greenville, Mercer 
county, Thiel College, A.B., April 24, 1906. 

1309. James G, Pentz, Greenville, Mercer 
county, Allegheny College, A.B., April 24, 1906. 

1310. Chas. A. Miller, Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, Susquehanna University, A.B., April 
25, 1900. 

1311. L. Wayne Jones, Sigel, Jefferson 
county, Grove City College, B.S., April 30, 
1906. 

1312. Emma Gertrude Kunze, Philadelphia, 
Cornell University, A.B., April 30, 1906. 

1313. James Hipple, Mauch Chunk, Carbon 
county, Pennsylvania College, A.B., April 30, 
1906. 

1314. W. W. Bruner, Carrolltown, Cambria 
county, Central Pennsylvania College, B.S., 
May 3, 1906. 

1315. Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin county, Pennsylvania College, A.B., May 


7, 1906. eae 

1316. Martha L. Sanford, Sheridanville, Al- 
legheny county, Syracuse University, Ph.B., 
May 8, 1906. 

1317. Henry J. Barrett, Curwensville, Clear- 
field county, Wooster University, A.B., May 
&, 1900. 

1318. Fannie B. Gilgore, Swarthmore, Dela- 
ware county, Swarthmore College, A.B., May 
9, 1906. 

1319. Fannie M. Jacobs, Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, Susquehanna University, B.S., May 14, 
1900. 
1320. Emma G. Bair, Hanover, York county, 
Irving College, B.S., May 14, 1906. 

1321. W. W. Stauffer, Selinsgrove, Snyder 
county, Susquehanna University, B.S., May 14, 
1906. 
1322. Harry W. Shimer, Sigfried, North- 
ampton county, Muhlenberg College, A.B., May 
14, 1906. 

1323. Pearl L. Anderson, Leechburg, Arm- 
strong county, Westminster College, A.B., May 
14, 19006. 

1324. Minnie P. Taylor, Wilkinsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, Ph.B., May 
14, 1906. 

1325. Gilbert H. Jones, Carlisle, Cumberland 
county, Wilberforce College, A.B., May 14, 
1906. 

1326. James W. Alexander, Shamokin, 
Northumberland county, Princeton College, 
A.B., May 14, 1906. 

1327. Elizabeth Snyder, Ardmore, Montgom- 
ery county, Bryn Mawr College, A.B., May 22, 
1906. 

1328. Meredith D. Morris, Bradford, Mc- 
Kean county, Mount Union College, A.B., 
May 22, 1900. 

1329. Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown, Cam- 
bria county, Dickinson College, Ph.B., May 
22, 1906. 

1330. Francis M. Line, Latrobe, Westmore- 
land county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A.B., May 22, 1906. 

1331. J. R. Du Priest, Clearfield, Clearfield 
county, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, B.S., 
May 24, 1906. 

1332. Nellie A. Myers, Cooperstown, Ven- 
ango county, Grove City College, Ph.B., June 


, 1906. 
1333. Elizabeth Pearl Howe, Beaver Falls, 
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Beaver county, Geneva College, B.S., June 6, 


1906. 

1334. Elizabeth M. Bowman, Spring Forge, 
York county, Irving College, B.S., June 6, 1906. 

1335. Edna K. Fearl, Johnstown, Cambria 
county, Oberlin College, A.B., June 6, 1906. 

1336. Harriet B. Scofield, Shamokin, North- 
umberland county, Vassar College, A.B., June 
15, 1906. 

1337. Arthur S. Gilmore, Williamsport, Ly- 
coming county, Lehigh University, A.B., June 
15, 1906. 

1338. Eva A. Gordon, Corry, Erie county, 
Grove City College, Ph.B., June 26, 1906. 

1339. Howard H. Krauss, East Greenville, 
Montgomery county, Muhlenberg College, 
A.B., June 26, 1906. 

1340. J. Howard Bream, Gettysburg. Adams 
— Pennsylvania College, A.B., June 26, 
1906. 

1341. Thomas K. Johnston, Oakdale, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, A.B., June 
26, 1906. 

1342. Anna Mary McKirdy, Bellevue, Alle- 
gheny county, Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A.B., June 26, 1906. 

1343. Ralph H. Gardner, Slippery Rock, 
Butler county, Grove City College, B.S., June 
26, 1906. 

1344. W. Morton Edwards, Defiance, Bed- 
ford county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A.B., June 26, 1906. 

1345. Margaret E. Myers, Reynoldsville, Jef- 
ferson county, Thiel College, A.B., June 26, 
1906. 

1346. Anna Adair Houston, Butler, Butler 
— Westminster College, A.B., June 26, 
1906. 

1347. Ernest S. Wolf, Abbottstown. Adams 
— Pennsylvania College, B.S., June 26, 


1906. 
A.B., August 21, 1906. 

1348. Edith Thompson, West Middlesex, 
Mercer county, Westminster College, B.S., 
June 26, 1906. 

1349. Daisy Belle Ramsey, Butler. Butler 
= Grove City College, Ph.B. June 27, 
1906. 
1350. Daniel H. Bauman, Mance, Somerset 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., June 27, 
1906. 
1351. Pauline Cope, Easton, Northampton 
county, Wilson College, A.B., June 27, 1906. 

1352. Frank H. MacLaughlin, Meadville, 
Crawford county, Allegheny College, A.B., 
June 27, 1906. 

1353..W. J. Smith, Grove City, Mercer 
coer, Grove City College, A.B., June 27, 
1906. 

1354. Milton H. N. Ritter, Macungie, Lehigh 
— Muhlenberg College, A.B., June 27, 
1906. 

1355. Grace Beatrice Magdalene Zufall, 
Meyersdale, Somerset county, Irving College, 
B.S., June 27, 1906. 

1356. Mabel Welch, Jamestown, Mercer 
county, Westminster College, Ph.B., June 27, 
1906. 
1357. Myrtle Herbert, Scottdale, Westmore- 
land county, Allegheny College, A.B., June 


27, 1906. 
1358. Mabel Roy, Waynesburg, Greene 
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county, Waynesburg College, A.B., June 27, | 


1900. 
1359. Frank A. Neff, Slatington, 
county, Lafayette College, A.B., June 28, 1906. 
1360. John W. B. Shantz, Macurgie, Lehigh 
county, Muhlenberg College, A.B., June 28, 
1906. 
1361. Leidy B. Sterner, Richlandtown, Bucks 
county, Muhlenberg College, A.B., June 28, 
1906. 
1362. Harold S. Lewars, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania College, A.B., June 28, 1906. 
1363. Charles R. Shultz, Scottdale, West- 


Lehigh | 





4 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
July 17, 1906. 
1385. John H. Eisenhauer, Scottdale, West- 


| moreland county, Bucknell College, A.B., July 
| 17, 1900. 


1386. Grace Vivian Wilson, Corry, Erie 


| county, Oberlin College, A.B., July 17, 1906. 


1387. Irwin W. Ziegler, Linden Hall, Centre 


| county, Bucknell College, B.S., July 17, 1906. 


moreland county, Oberlin College, A.B., June | 


28, 19006. 

1364. India Stephenson, 
gheny county, Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, * B., July 2, 1 

1365. R. D. Reider, Middletown, 


Edgewood, Alle- | 


Dauphin | 


county, Lebanon Valley College, B. S. July 2, | 
23, I 


I 


dria, Westmoreland county, Grove City Col- 
lege, Ph.B., July 2, 1906. 

1367. Solomon A. Rhoads, Sandy Lake, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, A.B., July 


, 1906. 

1368. Deborah Haymaker, Duquesne, Alle- 
gheny county, Ohio Wesleyan College, A.B., 
July 3, 1906. 

1369. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Royersford, 
Montgomery county, Ursinus College, A.B., 
July 3, 1906. : 

1370. Erma Rogers, Franklin, Venango 
county, Allegheny College, A.B., July 3, 1906. 

1371. Goffrey A. Lyon, Meadville, Craw- 
= county, Allegheny College, B.S., July 9, 
1906. 
1372. Chas. D. Faunce, Conneautville, Craw- 
ford county, Buchtel College, B.S., July 9, 1906. 

1373. Miles Timlin, Lewisburg, Union 
county, Bucknell College, B.S., July 9, 1906. 

1374. Mary Edna Herring, York, York 
county, Irving College, A.B., July 9, 1906. 

1375. Erwin W. Grove, Pennsburg, Mont- 
gomery county, Lafayette College, Ph.B., July 
10, I 

1376. Mary J. McKinley, Butler, Butler 
Grove City College, Ph.B., July 10, 
1906. 

1377. L. G. Bennett, Atlantic, Crawford 
county, Westminster College, A.B., July 10, 


1906. 

1378. Kathryne E. Williamson, Lehighton, 
Carbon county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 
10, 1906. 

1379. Nancy Frew, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July to, 
1906. 

1380. Frances G. Winter, Alexandria, Hunt- 
ingdon county, Woman’s College (Frederick, 
Md.), A.B., July 10, 1906. 

1381. John F. Allison, Slippery Rock, Butler 
county, Grove City College, BS. July 16, 
1906. 
1382. George S. Rentz, Pottsville, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania College, B.S., July 16, 
1906. 

1383. Charlotte C. Swinnerton, Bradford, 
McKean county, Mount Holyoke College, A.B., 
July 17, 1906. 

1384. M. C. Hoffman, Palmerton, Carbon 


1366. Clarence C. Crawford, New Alexan- | 








1388. Frederick G. Masters, Rockwood, 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania College, B.S., 
July 17, 1906. 

1389. Ethel Arnold, Waynesburg, Greene 
<— Waynesburg College, Ph.B., July 17, 
1906, 

1390. Blanche Luella Myers, Skidmore, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, Ph.B., 
July 18, 1906. 

1391. Albert M. Hinkel, New Sinsheim, 
York county, Pennsylvania College, A.B., July 


1392. e¢ Hoovler, Utica, Venango 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 23, 
1906 

1393. Lucy Atwell, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., July 23, 


1906. 

1394. H. Clyde Brillhart, Glen Rock, York 
-— Pennsylvania College, A.B., July 23, 
1906. 
1395. Miles Abdel Keasey, Philadelphia, Ur- 
sinus College, A.B., July 24, 1906. 


1396. Ida M. Martin, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A.B., July 30, 
1906. 

1397. Carmon Ross, Doylestown, Bucks 


county, Lafayette College, Ph.B., July 30, 1906. 

1398. Darius W. Berky, Clayton, Berks 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, A.B., 
July 30, 1906. 

1399. Edith E. Lane, Ulysses, Potter county, 
Bucknell University, Ph.B., July 30, 1906. 

1400. Georgia Cranston, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin read Dickinson College, A.B., August 
Ba 

1401. “Wm. C: Graham, Wilkinsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Tarke’s (Mo.) College, A.B., 
August I, 1906. 

1402. John A. Lesh, Monroe county, Taylor 
(Ind.) University, Ph.B., August 3, 1906. 

1403. Olga Hundertmark, | Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, Ph.B., 
August 13, 1906. 

1404. Thomas G. Peffer, McKean, 
a Grove City College, Ph.B., August 13, 
1906. 

1405. James Z. Sloan, Apollo, Armstrong 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., August 13, 


1906. 

1406. Floyd H. Taylor, Skinners Eddy, Wy- 
oming county, lala State College, 
B.S., August 13, 

1407. CR: beeen ’ Claysville, Washington 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., August 13, 
1906. 

1408. R. Edward Knarr, DuBois, Clearfield 
county, Wittenberg (O.) College, A.B., Aug- 
ust 13, I 

1409. Katherine E. Curtin, Dunmore, Lacka- 
wanna county, St. Joseph’s (Md.) College, 
A.B., August 13, I 
1410. J. Elder Bryan, New Castle, Lawrence 
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county, Grove City College, Ph.B., August 16, 
1906. 
1211. Mantie Etta Strawn, Waynesburg, 
Greene county, Waynesburg College, Ph.B., 
August 16, 1906. ; ; 

1412. Anna M. Slease, Sheridanville, Alle- 
gheny county, Woman’s (Balto., Md.) College, 

1413. Marguerite B. McClintock, Meadville, 
Crawford county, Allegheny College, A.B., 
August 21, 1906. : 

1414. Bess B. Montgomery, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City College, A.B., August 
23, 1900. . 

1415. Frederick Shumaker, Kelly Station, 
Armstrong county, Grove City College, A.B., 
August 23, 1906. 

1416. W. Howard Hoke, Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Dickinson College, A.B., August 27, 
1906. 
-. Chas. O. Frank, Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia county, Susquehanna University, A.B., 
August 27, 1906. 

1418. J. G. Lytle, Grove City, Mercer county, 
Grove City College, A.M., August 27, 1906. 

1419. J. P. Smithgall, Montoursville, Ly- 
coming county, Bucknell University, B.S., 
September 4, 1906. 

1420. Mabel Kuhlman, Ursinus, Somerset 
county, Irving Female College, B.S., Septem- 
ber 11, 1906. 

1421, Glenn H. Crowther, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City College, Ph.B., Septem- 
ber 11, 1906. 

1422. John D. Speer, Ardmore, Montgomery 
county, Cornell University, A.B., September 
II, 1906. 

1423. Elam G. Hess, Chambersburg, Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania College, A.B., Sep- 
tember 11, 1906. 

1424. Chas. B. Heinly, York, York county, 
Ursinus College, A.B., September 14, 1906. 

1425. Alleine Affantranger, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, Allegheny College, A.B., Septem- 
ber 24, 1906. 

1426. H. G. Allebach, Green Lane, Montgom- 
ery county, University of Pennsylvania, B.S., 
September 24, 1906. 

1427. Louis M. Boozell, Economy, Beaver 
county, Grove City College, Ph.B., September 
24, 1906. 

1428. Ethel I. Lutz, Perryopolis, Fayette 
— Oberlin College, A.B., September 24, 
1906. 
1429. Werner Elster De Turck, Kutztown, 
Berks county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A.B., October 29, 1906. 

1430. Joseph W. Mayne, Mt. Jackson, Law- 
rence county. Grove City College, B.S., Oc- 
tober 29, 1906. 

1431. Florence M. Underwood, Mechanics- 
burg, Cumberland county, Wilson College, 
A.B., October 29, 1906. 

1432. Louisa M. Smith, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Western Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, A.B.. October 29, 1906. 

1433. Charles E. Dietz, South Bethlehem, 
Lehigh county, Princeton University, A.B., 
October 29, 1906. 

1434. Oren J. Barnes, Mansfield, Tioga 
county, Ohio Wesleyan University, B.S., No- 
vember 13, 1906. 

1435. Anna M. Crans, McKeesport, Alle- 





gheny county, Cornell University, B.S., No- 
vember 22, 1906. 

1436. J. E. Helman, Fannettsburg, Franklin 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, Ph.B., 
November 22, 1906. 

1437. Jessie H. Spielman, Greencastle, Frank- 
lin county, Wilson College, A.B., November 22, 
1906. 

1438. James M. Hammond, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Bethany College, A.B., Novem- 
ber 26, 1906. 

1439. Lillian M. Schott, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A.B., Decem- 
ber 10, 1906. 

1440. Harry W. Smith, Orwigsburg, Schuyl- 
kill county, Dickinson College, Ph.B., Decem- 
ber 10, 1906. 

1441. O. D. Miller, Zelienople, Butler county, 
Muhlenberg College, A.B., December 10, 1906. 

1442. Eva M. Bacher, Greenville, Mercer 
county, Thiel College, A.B., December 27, 1906. 

1443. Sara E. Helm, Lebanon, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A.B., Decem- 
ber 27, 1906. 

1444. Nathan H. Phillips, Girard, Erie 
county, Allegheny College, A.B., December 


-27, 1906 


on 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Milliron: Our 380 
schools have all been visited this term, spend- 
ing an average of one hour in each school. 
Seventeen local institutes were held, and it 
was our good fortune to be present at all of 
them. The last and perhaps the most suc- 
cessful was at Fork’s Church, Gilpin town- 
ship, where we found the large auditorium 
crowded. At each session great good has re- 
sulted from these meetings. We hope, by the 
opening of next school term, to have three 
township high schools in operation. The 
teachers are doing excellent work this year, 
and many are preparing to attend school the 
coming summer. Five of our teachers have 
died during the past month. We feel their 
loss. Professor C. E. Haukey, principal of 
the Kittaning public schools was the last to 
be called. He was one of our strongest 
school men, a graduate of Clarion State Nor- 
mal, and Bucknell University. | Professor 
Frank W. Goodwin, assistant principal of 
Edinboro Normal School, and a graduate of 
Edinboro Normal, Grove City College and 
Harvard University has been elected as his 
successor. 

BEAver.—Supt. Lester: Some of our coun- 
try schools have closed. We have had a great 
scarcity of teachers this year; one school, 
salary $35 per month, remained vacant for 
seven weeks. Our school boards are begin- 
ning to see that they will have to pay more 
money. The outlook for our County Summer 
Normal is good. We expect 150 to 160 stu- 
dents. We have secured Dr. T. S. Lowden 
and Dr. Robert H. Gault in addition to five 
teachers in our own county. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: I visited every one of 
our 529 schools once, and 60 a second time. 
There are enrolled 14,653 pupils, of whom 
13,059 were present at the time of my visits. 
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There were 1,357 over 14 years of age. Ham- 
burg has fitted up an additional recitation 
room and appointed an assistant to the prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

Brarr.—Supt. Davis: Our ‘anual directors’ 
convention was a good meeting. Of the 156 
directors, 116 were present. Dr. C. H. Albert, 
of Bloomsburg Normal, 


cussing some half-dozen important questions. 
The interest was fine and the discussions 
spirited. I have visited all my country 
schools twice except two townships, and the 
borough schools once. The majority are do- 
ing good work. We have just concluded a 
series of eight district institutes throughout 
the county. The attendance and attention 
on the part of the teachers was very good. 
All the teachers of the county except seven 
were present at at least one of the meetings; 
some were present at more than half of them. 
The citizens do not attend well. I wish some 
one would publish a “good recipe” for get- 
ting citizens to attend school meetings. 

Bucxs.—Supt. Shelley: Institutes were held 
at Buckingham and Fallsington. They were 
well attended and aroused the interest of the 
public. Seven of these meetings were held 
during the term, every one of them successful 
both in interest and financially. 

CampriA.—Supt. Jones: Our annual direc- 
tors’ convention was well attended. The pro- 
gramme was carried out to the letter. Much 
interest was manifested in all the proceedings. 
Professor R. M. McNeal delivered a strong 
address. Dr. Conwell lectured in the evening. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Collins: A successful local 
institute was held during the month in Drift- 
wood. Arithmetic was the principal subject 
of discussion. Professor Gartner of Renovo 
gave an interesting talk in the afternoon. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Local insti- 
tutes were held at Tylersville, Loganton, 
Renovo and Salona. Large audiences were 
present. Our teachers were ready to respond 
to every duty required of them. The parents 
soon become acquainted with the teachers and 
cheerfully codperate with them in the educa- 
tion of their children. In many of the rural 
districts the directors have a systematic way 
of visiting the schools in a bodv. The teach- 
ers and pupils feel highly honored by these 
social calls. Our schools are doing good 
work. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Eleven local in- 
stitutes have been held. The annual oratorical 
contest of the Shippensburg high school was 
an interesting event. The prizes consisted of 
$15: | $10 and $5 in gold given by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Aughinbaugh, who are generous, public- 
spirited residents of Shippensburg. The ex- 
ercises were very creditable and each partici- 
pant deserved praise. The annual directors 
convention was a good meeting, with 105 di- 
rectors in attendance. Important questions 
of school administration were ably discussed. 
Supt. James M. Coughlin gave several very 
profitable lectures. Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered 
a lecture on “The Community and the 
School,” at the evening session. The county 


gave us two talks. 
The directors did the rest of the work, dis- | 
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diploma examination was. held March 16. 
Sixty pupils took the examination. Six 
pupils from the New Kingston school dis- 
trict were successful in passing it. Their 
teacher, Mr. J. A. Ward, arranged a com- 
mencement exercise for them, at which the 
County Supt. presented the diplomas. Mr. 
A. M. Gehr, president of the Carlisle school 
board, delivered an address. The exercises 
were very commendable and were largely at- 
tended. It is hoped that other districts will 
in the future arrange for similar exercises. 
Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Interesting local 
institutes were held at Kingsley, Hickory and 
Tionesta. Gertrude Hill, Augusta Korb, 
Blanche Hunter and Luella Handy, teachers 
in rural schools, each gave an evening enter- 
tainment recently, and devoted the proceeds 
to the nurchase of a set of eight maps for each 
of their schools. The event of greatest in- 
terest connected with the schools during the 
month covered by this report, was the third 
annual competitive examination for scholar- 
ships to Clarion State Normal School, spring 


term, 1907. Forty-two students, representing * 


every district in the county, took the examina- 
tion. From this test the following twelve 
were awarded scholarships: Harry Smith, 
Evelyn Kiser, Walter Dunham, Ernest Nelson, 
Edna Taylor, Clara Head, Robert Huling, 
Vernie Miller, Augusta Brewer, Homer Jones, 
Howard Harp and Zora Hartman. These 
scholarships aggregating about $600, were 
given by the same generous gentleman who 
gave the same number during the two preced- 
ing years. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: Four teachers have 
resigned this month. Three of the vacancies 
have been filled. Two local institutes which 
I attended were enthusiastic and helpful meet- 
ings. The attendance was very good. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: Eight local insti- 
tutes have been held, a large audience present 
at each of them. Our schools ‘are graduat- 
ing more pupils this year. Most of them are 
strong. The superintendent is examining all 
personally. The attendance is the best in the 
history of the county. Professor Parsons, of 
the Orbisonia schools, one of our best prin- 
cipals, was buried during the month. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Sheeds has been called to suc- 
ceed him. 

Junrata.—Supt. Klinger: During the month 
local institutes were held at Richfield, Mc- 
Alisterville, Center and Waterloo. The first 
named was a joint institute with - Snyder 
county; the last, a joint meeting with Hunt- 
ingdon and Franklin. Rev. B. H. Hart, of 
Harrisburg, delivered a lecture at Center, at 
one of the evening sessions. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: During the 
month of March I have visited forty schools. 
Elmhurst borough has a graded school of 
three rooms, with 97 pupils enrolled. Each 
teacher instructs three grades, and the ninth 
grade is doing high school work. Roaring 
Brook maintains two district schools, with 33 
pupils enrolled. In one of these schools at- 
tendance is very irregular. Roaring Brook 
township surrounds Elmhurst borough. If 
these two districts could unite and run a 
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school of ten grades, with four teachers, and | 


do two years of high school work, much better 
results might be obtained. Winton borough 
needs another building before the next term 
opens in September. Carbondale township 
schools are doing good work. The building 


at No. 4 school should be enlarged and an- | 


other teacher employed. The new township 
high school, established here last September, 
is doing well, but the attendance is not as 
large as it should be. On the morning of 
March 29th the South Abington high school 
building was totally destroyed by fire. It was 
a handsome, commodious building of eight 





rooms with a modern system of heating and | 


ventilation, and was equipped with the best 
furniture. 
ago, cost at that time about $12,000. 

I.ERANON.—Supt. Snoke: Our annual direc- 
tors’ convention was a grand success. The 
majority of directors attended both days. The 
instructors were Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Deputy Supt. R. M. McNeal, D. F. Fortney, 
Esq., and Dr. Geo. W. Hull. Excellent 
papers were read by C. K. Witmer, Esq., 
Harry Moyer, S. W. Beckley and Thos. L. 
Becker. 

Lycom1nc.—Supt. Milnor: Six local insti- 
tutes were held during the month and a meet- 
ing of the County Teachers’ Association. 
There were over one hundred teachers in at- 
tendance during three profitable and interest- 
ing sessions. Among the subjects discussed 
were: Care of Text Books and Supplies, 
Primary Arithmetic, Language, History, 
School Room Decoration and the Common 
School Diploma Examination. Supts. Lose, 
of Williamsport, and Fetzer, of Northumber- 


land, were present and took part in the dis- | 


cussions. I. R. Fleming, president of the Di- 
rectors’ Association, gave an inspiring address 
on The School and the State. Excellent 
music was furnished for the occasion by the 
Montgomery schools and local talent. Dr. 
W. Quay Roselle, of Williamsport, was the 
evening lecturer. 

_ McKean.—Supt. Foltz: Three of our pre- 
liminary high school contests have already 
been held. Principals, teachers and stu- 
dents are very enthusiastic over the results, 


and we already notice improvement in the | 


work in English. Our plan is this: By a 
preliminary contest in which each school was 
represented by a debater and a reader, the 
high schools of the county were ranked from 
one to six, according to the percents obtained. 
Beginning in the fall, the two schools of low- 
est rank met and contested for fifth place, 
the losers becoming number six for next year. 
The winners of this first contest met num- 
ber four to determine fourth rank. When 
second place has been determined, the contests 
cease for the current school year; but will be 
taken up again in September by the two 
schools of lowest rank. Number two and 
number one meet each year at County Insti- 
tute, furnishing one of the evening entertain- 
ments. All the contests consist of essay, 
oration, reading and debate. The same ques- 


tion is used for all the debates throughout the 
year except the one held at Institute, and the 


This building, erected ten years | 
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winners retain the same side in each succeed- 
ing contest. Regulations are made and ques- 
tions for debate adopted at a meeting of prin- 
cipals during Institute week. The County 
Superintendent, who is president of the 
League, appoints all judges. 

MirFiin.—Supt. Wills: The new building in 
Freedom Ind. district is a magnificent brick 
structure with all the modern improvements. 
At the dedication the principal address was 
made by Professor J. A. Myers, of Juniata 
College. The P. O. S. of A., of Lewistown, 
presented a handsome flag to the school. Mr. 
Benj. Rubble made the presentation speech, 
and Mr. W. P. Rhodes, president of the 
school board, accepted the flag. Brown town- 
ship purchased a very fine Crowell physical 
laboratory for their high school at Reedsville, 
and had shelving put up for their museum dis- 
play. Many of our schools have closed. The 
Menno township high school held appropriate 
commencement exercises. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The annual 
directors’ convention was a very successful 
meeting. Only a few districts failed to be 
represented. The County Educational Club, 
an organization of superintendents and prin- 
cipals, is in the third year of its existence and 
is more active than ever. It is a splendid 
meeting place, for mutual and helpful ac- 
quaintance and for the further development 
of county ideals. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: At our 
Directors’ Association ninety members were 
present. It was the most spirited meeting of 
Directors I have attended. Professor A. B. 
Wallize, Hon. Frank C. Bowersox and Dr. 
George Leslie Omwake addressed the Asso- 
ciation. The teachers’ retirement fund pro- 
voked most discussion. At Leck Kill, Hick- 
ory Corners, McEwensville and Snydertown 
we held local institutes. Better attendance 
and more interest were manifested on part 
of teachers than last year. The building in 
Upper Augusta which was destroyed by fire 
has been rebuilt and school is again in session. 
The room is nicely finished and furnished with 
single seats. 

Prxe.—Supt. Westbrook: The last of the 
district institutes was held at Dingman’s 
Ferry. These meetings are growing in favor 
among both teachers and patrons and are 
doing much toward molding educational senti- 
ment. Final examination questions were fur- 
nished to teachers in districts which adopted 
the graded course of study. The results show 
an improvement over last year. 

SnypER.—Supt. Walborn: Local institutes 
were held at Port Trevorton and Middleburg. 
Several of our districts should have township 
high schools, and efforts are being made to 
have at least two more of these schools started 
next year. 

SomeErsET.—Supt. Seibert: A number of 
local institutes were held this month. Many 
patrons were present and took part.in the dis- 
cussions. The Meyersdale school board de- 
serves credit for the effort made in arousing 
public sentiment which carried through the 
project of a bond issue of $40,000 for the 
erection of a new twelve-room school building. 
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Tioca.—Supt. Longstreet: 


During the | 


| 


month I visited forty-four rural schools and | 


attended three educational meetings. The 
bad roads have made school visitation un- 
usually difficult. 


inngs, viz.: fourteen local institutes, two 
county teachers’ associations, the directors’ 
convention and the annual county institute. 


During the school year thus | 
far we have held eighteen educational meet- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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DanviLLE.—Supt. Gordy: ‘A transit instru- 
ment with other equipment for land surveying 
has been ordered for use in the high school, 
following work in plane trigonometry. This. 
is the first time that practical instruction in 
this subject has been offered in our high 


school. 
Dunmore.—Supt. Hoban: On March 23,. 


| thirty-two o1 our teachers made a trip to New 


On the whole the work at these meetings has | 


been satisfactory. 
Union.—Supt. Stapleton: 
and the schools in general regret the loss by 


death of a faithful director, Mr. S. O. Spotts, | 


who was president of the Buffalo school board 
for a number of years, and at the time of his 
death was treasurer. The County Teachers’ 


Buffalo township | 


Association met at New Berlin in the seminary | 


building, March 2. 
and a full and interesting programme was suc- 
cessfully carried out. Many of the seven- 
month schools have closed. 
the township high school course cannot bé 
completed satisfactorily. 

WarrEN.—Supt. Gunning: Two well at- 


tended local institutes were held during the | 


month, at Garland and at Glade Run. The 
latter was unusuallv interesting, many of the 
teachers of the Warren schools giving talks 
and reading papers of a helpful character. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: The schools are 
prosperous. Educational meetings are num- 
erous and well attended. All things are look- 
ing toward a more hopeful future. Every 
one takes a deeper interest in the schools. 
Patrons visit more. The work is more gen- 
erally understood. The demand for better 
teachers is growing, and if a school is doing 
but little good the teacher is asked to resign. 
The interest of the children is first, and, if 
the school is not what it should be it is closed 
and a new teacher is secured. 

Wayne.—Supt Hower: All the schools of 
the county have been visited, except a few 
that were temporarily closed at the time of 
my visit. In nearly all rural districts the con- 
solidation of small schools is an educational 
necessity. Many of the pupils leave school in 
the early spring on the slightest pretext. The 
only exceptions are the schools that are 
blessed with enthusiastic teachers, who fill 
their pupils with inspiration and make them 
feel that they cannot afford to miss an hour 
of school. May the kind fates send us many 
of these blessed teachers for next year. The 
spring rural examinations have been held. 
Much good work was done. The courts of 
the county recently awarded full tuition to 
Honesdale for pupils attending high school 
from Bethany where no high school was main- 
tained. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: A set of “ Historic 
Characters and Famous Events” has been 
placed in the school library. Two new or- 
gans were purchased by the pupils of the sec- 
ond ward schools. It is gratifying to note 
that a great amount of real work has been ac- 
complished so far this term. Everybody seems 
to be working to make this the banner year in 
the history of our schools. 


The attendance was large | 


York and Boston. The following places were 
visited: Ellis Island, the Stock Exchange, 
Federal Hall, Trinity Church and Cemetery, 
Plymouth, Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
Faneuil Hall, Harvard University, Old North 
Church, Scenes of Boston Massacre and Tea 
Party, and the Old and New State House. 
Of special interest were the homes and graves 
of Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau 
and Louise M. Alcott. It was a great pil- 
grimage from a literary and historical stand- 


| point. every moment of which was thoroughly 


In seven months | 


enjoyed by the teachers. 
GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: The board has. 


| let the contract for a new eigiit-room build- 
| ing, to be made of brick, with copper and tile 


roof, double fan system of heating and venti- 
lating, with all its sanitary arrangements up 
to date. The teachers, board and townspeople 


| have already begun to make arrangements for 
| the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 








cational Association, to be held here on July 
2-4. We are expecting a large attendance 
and a good time. 

LaNsForp.—Supt. Kuntz: Usually at this 
time of year, boys go to the mines for work 
during the summer. This year is no excep- 
tion, and many of legitimate age have gone,— 
but some under age, with false affidavits. We 
have brought these back to school, with a few 


| exceptions among the foreign element whose 


only proof of age we can secure is the affi- 
davit of the parent. 

MoneEssEN.—Supt. Himelick: The teachers 
feel that the work so far has been satisfactory. 
Our schools are better graded than heretofore, 
and the work is more uniform. The school 
garden is more popular than ever. Much good 
may be done in this line of work. The board 
will erect a new eight-room building during 
the summer. 

PHENIXVILLE.—Supt. Laramy: The schools 
have taken the initiative in arranging for a 
series of University Extension lectures in the 
community. Professor Earl Barnes has been 
the lecturer and he has also conducted each 
week a course of instruction and tests among 
the teachers. 

WaAYNESBORO.—Supt. Reber: The senior 
class of the high school gave “ Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch” on the evenings of 
March 8th and oth, in the Academy of Music. 
The performance was better than that of some 
experienced companies. The house was 
crowded both nights and a handsome sum was 
realized. March 14th was observed as 
“ Patrons’ Day” in our schools. There were 
622 visitors, all of whom showed intense in- 
terest and gratification with every feature of 
the work. Much prepared work was on ex- 


hibition, but the regular programme of the day 
was carried out. 
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Up, comrades, climb the mountain high; 


Ere _ night- fall hon - or must be won. Tralalalala la 
Each hunt- er sighs for home and rest. 
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Teaching of English—Messrs. Evans, 90, 
Amwake, 93, and Kraybill, 93. List of Mem- 
bers in Attendance, Total Number, 1009, 96. 
Altoona High School Building, 49; Excur- 
sion to Lakemont, Visit to Pennsylvania 
Railroad Shops, Reception to Members, 49; 
Amendment to the Constitution, 75; Report 
of Legislative Committee, 77; Wickersham 
Memorial Library to be Placed in the State 
Library, 77; Report of Committee on Ne- 
crology, 77; Report of Committee on Resolu- 
tions, 94; Ovation to Dr. Brumbaugh, 94; 
Officers for Next Year, 94; Report of Audit- 
ing Committee, 95; Treasurer’s Report, 95. 


Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 


ior. The Child Study Department: The 
High School Programme as Determined by 
the Interests of the Adolescent: Relation to 
Interests, Programme, Personality—O. H. 
Bakeless, to1. How to Study Children with 
Advantage: “Child Study for Teacher, for 
Child, Incidentally for Science ”—Arthur C. 
Fleshman, 106. Value of Child Study Circles 
in the Schools—J.etitia P. Wilson, 109. In- 
ternational Congress of Childhood at Liege— 
Anna Buckbee, 111. The High School De- 
partment—C. A. Herrick, 115. Aim and 
Scope of High School Course in German— 
H. C. Leonard, 115. Are Colleges Demand- 
ing Too Much of High Schools: Discussion, 
119. Time Given to Grammar School Sub- 
jects in High School, 120. Township High 
Schools and Their Problems—Milford F. 
Pletcher, 121. The Nature Study Depart- 
ment: Nature Study in Its Relation to Nat- 




































































ural Science—George Parke Singer, 123. 
School Gardens, Influence Upon Children— 
Margaret E. Wells, 127. The Manual Train- 
ing Department: Manual Training in Rela- 
tion to High School Boys, Etc.—A. E. Dodd, 
130. Kindergarten: Foundations of Educa- 
tion—Mrs. McCracken, 135. The Place of 
Music in Education—Alice Snider, 139. 

Pensioning Teachers: Something Done and 
Doing in this Direction, 16. 

Permanent Certificates, 4209. 

Personality and Character—Demon of Drink— 
Choosing Honesty—Teachers Wanted—Oh, 
I Learned That at Home, Etc., 193 

Place of Supplementary Reading in the Course 
of Study—Jas. N. Muir, 383. 

Planning the Work—M. A. Cassidy, 264. 

Practical Operation of Retirement Funds— 
Lyman A. Best, 300. 

Practical Suggestions for Teachers, 221. 

Preparation in English for Admission to Col- 
lege—F, E. Schelling, go. 

Preparation in English for the High School— 
Edward Rynearson, 86. 

President Roosevelt to Mothers’ Congress, 311. 

Professor “Scio Totum” on Honesty—S. W. 
Whitaker, 272. 

Proverbs and Mottoes: Inspiration, 155. 

Reasons for Leaving the High School—P. M. 
Bullard, 344, and J. P. Breidinger, 347. 

Recollections of Childhood—Chas. Lamb, 167. 

Retirement Funds, 247, 279. 

Retirement of Teachers in New Jersey, 250. 

Sabbath Observance, 560. 

Sand—J. H. Phillips, 260. 

Saving the Birds, 278. 

Scope of High School Commercial Course— 
Cheesman A. Herrick, 115. 

School Board Economy—S. R. McClure, 458. 

School Gardens, Influence Upon Children— 
Margaret E. Wells, 127. 

School Grounds, Good, 550. 

School Management Assumed by the Direc- 
tors?—J. Edward Warren, 462. 

School Revenues, or the Tax Problem—B. S. 
Bayle, 488. 

School Supervision, 228. 

School Superintendent, A Live, 359. 

Self-Examination—J. W. Searson, 256. 

Sermon in a Saloon—J. B. Hamilton, 543. 

Sermon Without a Text—L. M. Alcott, 361. 

Shall We Have State Course of Study? ?—W. 
W. Evans, 491. 

Simplified Spelling: 
Grammarians,” 142. 

Slang in the Schools, 279. 

Sleeping and Waking Trees, 12. 

Small Colleges Best—Charles F. Adams, 526. 

Some of Edison’s Ideas, 235. 

Spelling, Deformed, 102. 

Spelling Reform, 166. 

Spring Arbor Days, 494. 

State Supervision in High Schools, 349. 

Stevenson and Miss Ide, 535. 

Status of Child Labor in Pennsylvania—J. L. 
Butler, 51. 

Story of One Day—J. K. Darney, 536. 

Story of a Negro Child’s Resolve, 199. 

= School in Georgia and What Came of 

t, 211. 
Sunday Question, The, 156. 


“Language Not Made by 
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Systematic High School Inspection by the 
State—Louis Bevier, 69. 

Talk to an Institute—W. M. Davis, 313. 

Teacher or Lesson Hearer, 259. 

Teachers’ Retirement Fund, Philadelphia, 304. 

Teachers, Employment of, 39. 

—" as a Profession—Frank H. Jarvis, 
470. 

Teaching in High Schools—A. S. Draper, 365. 

Teaching of English—A. E, Kraypbill, 93. 

Teaching Patriotism—W. H. Scott, 265. 

Teaching Spelling, 256. 

Teaching the Foreigner, 537. 

Technical Courses in High Schools—H. J. 
Wightman, 400. 

“The Boy Jesus ”—Alexander McClaren, 315. 

The Child and His Book, 173. 

The “Clansman” Barred, and Sunday Ob- 
servance, 273. 

“The Great Guest Comes” (Poem), 368. 

The Part Unknown—Inez G. Thompson, 270. 

The School a Factor in Fostering Civic Virtue 
—J. H. McFarland, 77. 

The a and the School: Indiana Bulletin 
No. 6, 2 

Though with “Thru”: Back to the Old-time 
Spelling, 321. 

Time Given to Grammar School Work in High 
School, 120. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes, 538. 
To Detect Bad Food: Value of Microscope, 18. 
To What Extent Should the State Support and 
Control the Schools?—H. S. Putnam, 505. 
Township High Schools and Their Problems— 
Milford F. Pletcher, 121. 

Trained by Cruelty—W. R. Clarke, 548. 

Training of the Teacher—Martin G. 
baugh, 163. 

Transportation to School, 187. 

Trees and Floods, 547. 

Tribute to a Teacher—J. L. McBrien, 271. 

Under the Shade of the Trees (Song), 100. 

Unproductive School Property: Street School 
—J. M. Greenwood, 235. 

Uniform Course of Study in Pennsylvania 
High Schools—Wm. Krichbaum, 353. 

Use of Pictures in Schools—L. R. Traver, 267. 

Use of Pictures in Teaching, 358. 

Vaccination Law: Decision of Attorney Gen- 
eral, 186. 

Value of Child Study Circles in the Schools— 
Letitia P. Wilson, 109. 

Vanishing Element in Modern Education, 145. k 

Various Methods of Selecting Teachers, 
Grading Them and Fixing Their Salaries— 
Samuel Andrews, 378. 

Views of State Federation Pennsylvania 
Women—G. B. Bittle, 439. 
“We Are Fifty To-Night”: 
dress—L. E. McGinnes, 54. 

Weatherwise and Otherwise, 513. 

“Welcome Home ”—J. P. McCaskey, 157. 

What Shall We Teach?—E. P. Randall, 2209. 

“ Whiskey—That’s All” (Poem), 295. 

When the Mists Have Rolled Away, 192. 

Why the Wind Blows, 527. 

William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner Educa- 
tion, 257. 

Words Frequently Misused, 23. 

Worse than the Disease, 280. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 369. 
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